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DRAWINGS BY MAY AIKEN 


Margaret nodded, but a surge of 


resentment rose in her heart 


HE minute Margaret scrambled 
¥ to a sitting posture in her. bed 

she caught the odor of cooking 
strawberries. She drew a long, delicious 
sniff, then gave her shoulders an im- 
patient shrug. 

“O bother!” she exclaimed. “Those 
three crates of strawberries have come! 
I don’t see why mother couldn’t have 
waited until we had started for work 
before she began to preserve them.” 

She leaned toward the edge of her 
bed. What time could it be? As if in 
answer to her question Agnes, dressed 
for work, opened the door and poked 
her head inside. 

“Mother wouldn’t let us call you, 
Margie, when the rest got up because 
you were out late last night,” she said. 
“But it’s after seven, so I imagine 
you’d better hustle. Remember you 
have to go past the main library this 
morning.” 

The next minute Margaret was out 
of bed and had begun dressing. All the 
while she scowled. How she did hate 
strawberry-canning time! Long after 
the fresh fruit had disappeared the 
cooked preserves would still linger. 
Instead of boiling them down until 
they were thick and then sealing them 
immediately in cans as most people do, 
her mother spread them on great plat- 
ters and put them where the sunshine 
would thicken them. 

Each night all of the Bartlow girls 
took turns carrying them into the 
kitchen, and then each morning carry- 
ing them back again to the sunshiny 
nooks about the house. Sometimes they 
thought it an irksome task. But when 
winter came, and they dipped out 
spoonfuls of the solid, luscious straw- 
berries and spread them on their bis- 
cuits, they always exclaimed, ‘‘Sun- 
shine preserves surely do beat the 
old-fashioned, boiled-down kind all to 
pieces. We’re glad you know how to 
make them, mumsey.” 

In the kitchen Margaret found her 
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mother hulling the strawberries and dropping 
them into big white crocks, ready for wash- 
ing. Mrs. Bartlow smiled approvingly at her 
over the bungalow apron she had donned that 
morning instead of the crépe kimono she 
sometimes wore down to breakfast. 

“Mildred straightened up the dining room 
for me before she went to work,” she began, 
“so I just put your breakfast things on the 
corner of the kitchen table, dear. There’s fresh 
cocoa in the pot, and your egg and toast are 
in the oven.” 

With difficulty Margaret kept a threatening 
scowl away from her forehead. How she did 
hate to eat in the kitchen! But the white 
towel on the corner of the table, the crisp 
bacon and the dish of big strawberries smoth- 
ered in thick cream looked so attractive that 
as she pulled up her chair she had to smile at 
her mother. While she ate her mother hulled 
berries and talked. 

“Margie, do you think you could have the 
children with you at the library ?” she asked 
anxiously. If they’re only out from under my 
feet, I can get the preserves all done to-day.” 

Margaret nodded, but a surge of resent- 
ment rose in her heart. Mother never asked 
Agnes to take the four youngest Bartlows to 
her office, or Mary to have them at the bank. 
The Cruft branch library was bad enough 
without her being obliged to have four extra 
children on her hands. But her mother, who 
did not suspect Margaret’s feelings, was talk- 
ing gayly on. She would have them take mag- 
azines and scissors, so that they could cut out 
dolls at one of the long tables in the school 
hall. Perhaps some of the mothers in that dis- 
trict would also be canning fruit and would 
be only too glad to have their youngsters join 
in the doll making. To make ready for just 
such an emergency she said she would send a 
great pile of magazines and two or three extra 
pairs of scissors. 

“Don’t wash your dishes,” she exclaimed as 


While she looked the two children . 
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Margaret rose from the table. “One of the 
little girls can do that. If you have any spare 
time, I'd rather have you weigh out the ber- 
ries and the sugar for me. I’m so slow at 
doing that.” 

Margaret looked at the clock. If she did not 
sew the buttons on her new white linen dress, 
so that she could wear it that day, she would 
have time to weigh out the berries. The blue 
voile was all right, but she was tired of it; 
and, besides, all the girls at the main library 
were wearing linen dresses. But her mother 
had already brought out the scales and was 
waiting expectantly for her to begin weighing. 
It was too late now to refuse. 

An hour later, Margaret, clad in the blue 
voile, ascended the steps of the main library. 
She found an excited group of the young 
librarians gathered round the receiving desk. 
The state inspector would arrive in a few 
minutes, and the girls were wondering what 
recommendations for promotions and changes 
in the staff she would make as a result of her 
visit. 

Mary Markle, immaculate in a green linen 
dress, spied the new arrival. “Margie,” she ex- 
claimed, “why didn’t you call me? Just as 
soon as I heard she was coming I called your 
house and told your mother to have you call 
me the minute you got up.” 

Margaret knew that under the stress of 
beginning work on those bothersome sun- 
shine preserves her mother had forgotten. She 
glanced down at her blue voile. How dingy it 
did look among the other girls’ linens! But 
there was no way to avoid wearing it. She 
had to be at her branch in half an hour, and 
even if she could have slipped home to don 
the new linen dress she would not have time 
to sew on the buttons. Another disastrous re- 
sult of those miserable sunshine preserves ! 

“O Margie, dear,” said Mary, tucking her 
hand in Margaret’s arm, “we girls were all 
hoping that the inspector would recommend 
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I should rather have them for the 


party than ice cream 


that you be promoted from branch 
work to the main library. It would be 
such fun to have you with us.” 

Margaret’s eyes shone at the thought. 
For almost a year she had been longing 
for a chance to come to the main 
library. There she would be associated 
with the other librarians, and, more- 
over, the work in the: beautiful build- 
ing with its thousands and thousan 
of books was much more interesting 
than that in the poorly equipped 
branch libraries, which for the most 
part were stationed in unused rooms 
in the school buildings. 

Decidedly out of heart over the blue 
voile——for she did want to make a 
good appearance and win the approval 
of the state inspector,—Margaret 
started on her walk to the Cruft 
branch. Her thoughts were rebellious. 
She condemned all kinds of sunshine 
preserves and other “home impedi- 
ments” to her work. None of the other 
girls had to do so much work at home 
as she was obliged to do; but also none 
of them belonged to families that con- 
tained nine children. 

“‘T can’t have the children there 
to-day; that’s one thing sure,” Mar- 
garet declared at the corner of Vine 
and Market streets. “The minute I get 
to the Cruft building I'll telephone 
mother about the inspector’s visit. 
She’ll have to send them to the park.” 

But when Margaret arrived at the 
building she found the four youngest 
Bartlow children waiting on the steps. 
Dressed in clean gingham frocks or 
khaki suits, and laden with bundles, 
they were a happy group. But when 
Margaret spoke dismay settled on their 
faces. 

“We can’t go to the park,” eight- 
year-old Katherine wailed. “Mother 
won't let us go there alone for fear 
Billy will get drowned.” 

“Oh, well,” said Margaret, turning 
her key in the lock, “you youngsters 
may as well stay on here, then. A few 
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more children to keep in order won’t change 
the inspector’s opinion of dowdy me.” 

Inside the building she told them of the in- 
spector’s coming visit and warned them to be 
extra good. Their eyes grew big at the news. 
In their little minds the inspector was a 
person of policemanlike aspect whe had power 
exceeding that even of the mayor. Yes, indeed, 
they would be good! 

“Tt’s lucky mother sent all these clean 
towels and pieces of soap,” ventured Jean, 
the eldest of the quartette. “First she put 
some in just for us, and then she said that the 
other children probably would have dirty 
hands, too, and ought not to handle the books 
with them.” 

A few minutes later, while Margaret opened 
the windows and put her library in order, the 
Bartlow children scattered their magazines 
and scissors over the long table out in the 
hall, placed chairs round it and did all they 
could to make it look like the reading table in 
their living room at home. When Margaret 
saw them she smiled at their contented faces 
and the array of towels that Jean was hang- 
ing over the towel rack in the wash room. 

At any rate, though the Bartlow children 
were numerous they were always clean and 
well trained. Margaret, looking at their 
trimmed nails and their attractively arranged 
hair, decided that if all children were as clean 
as they branch library work would be nearly 
rid of the special task that made it so disa- 
greeable—the task, that is, of repairing books. 

Near noon a commotion in the hall caused 
her to leave her desk. Jean was insisting that 
two grimy-looking youngsters wash their 
hands before they went into the “library 
room” to get books. After one look at their 
hands Margaret sustained Jean in her deci- 
sion. She watched the children gathered round 
the long cutting table. How happy they were! 
On a cold Saturday last winter she had fol- 
lowed a suggestion her mother had made and 
had used the hall as a temporary reading 
room. Now she believed she would make the 
change permanent. 

Then the outer door of the school building 
opened, and into the hall walked Miss Willis, 
the city head librarian, and the state in- 
spector. Margaret moved shyly forward to 
greet them; important persons always awed 
her. The head librarian gave her only a slant- 
ing, sidewise look as she shook her hand. Her 
main attention was on the group of children 
round the reading table. The state inspector 
was staring at the scene in the wash room. 
While she looked the two children who had 
had such grimy hands came skipping across 
the room to Margaret. 

“Now our hands are clean, Miss Library 
Teacher,” they cried. “Can we have our 
books ?” 

Margaret took them into the tiny library 
and left the visitors in the hall. A few minutes 
later the head librarian followed her. 

“She’s taking notes,” she told Margaret 
proudly. “That’s a good omen. How glad I 
am you put in the table for the picture cut- 
ting and started the rule of having them wash 
their dirty hands before they could have 
books!” 

“Tt was my mother’s idea,” Margaret said 
simply. “You see, she’s had lots of experience 
with children and dirty little hands.” 

The head librarian smiled. “I got lots of 
my early ideas from my mother. There were 
eight of us children, and we are all rather suc- 
cessful. I’ve always noticed, Miss Bartlow, 
that these thrifty little mothers who have a 
half dozen or more children to train turn out 
our best workers. I wish more of my libra- 
rians had that kind of mothers.” 

Margaret’s eyes shone. She knew that her 
mother was a genius, even if she herself did 
sometimes fail to appreciate her. 

“Miss Willis,” she asked earnestly, “did 
your mother ever make sunshine strawberry 
preserves ?” 

“Why, bless your heart, yes, and lots of 
them every year!” Miss Willis laughed so 
heartily that her glasses threatened to fall 
from her nose. “And she always put them in 
my room to get the sunshine, because it had a 
bay window. Sometimes when they were be- 
ing made I was distinctly out of sorts with all 
kinds of preserves, but always when winter 
came I was back in good humor and ready to 
devour quantities on my bread and butter.” 

The state inspector’s head appeared at the 
doorway. Her eyes scanned the neat little 
library and then the bright-eyed, girlish libra- 
rian. She nodded to Miss Willis, and together 
they left the Cruft branch to continue their 
work of inspection. Once more Margaret was 
alone. 

After that the day seemed to have golden 
wings. When she was not receiving and hand- 
ing out books she worked with the little 
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cutters at the reading table in the hall. At 
noon she hustled the other children home 
and helped the little Bartlows spread out 
the lunch her mother had packed for them. 

“Margie,” said Katherine, looking up at 
her sister, “you act just the way mother does 
—so nice and sweet and —” 

“Margie is nice,” Billy interrupted, wrin- 
kling his freckled little nose in adoration. 
“The lady said you were pretty too!” 

“What lady—the state inspector?” Mare 
garet asked with a laugh. 

Then the Bartlow children dropped their 
spoons and stared at her. 

“The state inspector!” said Lawrence in an 
amazed voice. “Was that woman the state 
inspector ? Why, where was her uniform?” 

And this time it was Margaret that fairly 
shook with mirth. 

Closing time came at four o’clock, but it 
was after five before Margaret and her little 
procession entered the Bartlow gate and came 
round to the back porch. 

“Mother, I took them past the park to see 
the animals,” ‘she explained as she entered the 
kitchen. “But I kept them clean. They look 
just as neat as they did this morning when 
they started out.” 

The kitchen was in exquisite order. A 
freshly iced cake was on the table, and Mrs. 


Bartlow was making mayonnaise. She turned 
from it to beam at her daughter. 

“I’m so glad you did,” she said happily. 
“Now they won’t have to be dressed before 
supper; but you will, Margie.” Her eyes were 
critical. “We’ve company coming for supper, 
and I want you to look nice. Put on the dress 
I laid out on your bed. When the mayonnaise 
is done I'll slip upstairs to fasten it.” 


“Margie was so nice to us, mother,” said | 


Katherine, who had followed her sister into 
the kitchen. “She’s just like you.” 

“Of course she is!” Mrs. Bartlow’s eyes 
were bright. “Doesn’t father say so every 
day ?” 

Margaret’s arms closed round her mother. 
“Tf I only were, mumsey !” she whispered. 

Upstairs she found two big plates of straw- 
berry preserves on her south window seat. 
They brought a tender smile to her lips and 
the memory of what Miss Willis had said of 
her own girlhood days. On the bed opposite 
them was her new white linen dress with all 
the buttons sewed in their places. That was 
one of the things mother had managed to 
“get out of the way.” 

Margaret had it on when her mother en- 
tered the room. Critically she turned her 
daughter round and looked at every seam 
before she announced that it was a perfect fit. 
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“JT want you to look real sweet to-night,” 
she said with a happy gleam still in her eyes. 
“We're having a little party for you—the girls 
from the main library. You see, Margie, Miss 
Willis telephoned right after dinner and told 
me that, following the state inspector’s recom- 
mendation, you are to be first assistant in the 
children’s department at the main library 
next year.” 

Margaret’s arms went down round her 
mother’s waist, and her head lay on her 
mother’s shoulder. 

“OQ mother,” she sobbed, “did she tell you 
that it was all on account of you that I got 
it?” 

Mother winked her eyes hard and then 
straightened her trim shoulders resolutely. 

“Margaret Bartlow,” she said, pretending 
sternness, “if you don’t look out you will be 
just as emotional and foolish as I am. Now, 
you hurry and run to the drug store after 
some ice cream to keep my cake company at 


* supper.” 


Margaret looked over her mother’s shoul- 
der and saw the two big plates on her window 


seat. 

“O mother,” she begged earnestly, “can’t we 
have some of your.sunshine strawberry pre- 
serves instead? I should rather have them for 
the party than ice cream or anything else.” 
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Chapter Nine: in which 
*~ we refuse to give up our guns 


ETURNING to our place in the rest 
camp, we built a small cooking fire. Our 
new friend brought us meat and, with 

his back to our enemies, cautiously held up 
his right hand in front of his breast with the 
first and second fingers extended—the sign to 
be wise and wary. Then he turned abruptly 
and went back to his chief. 

We broiled the meat and, having hurriedly 
eaten some of it, put the rest into our war 
sacks for possible use in an emergency, and 
we then helped to bring in the horses. The 
chief again gave us scrubs to ride. We all rode 
up out of the valley and headed due south as 
we had done the evening before. The chief 
and his favorite warriors, who were in the 
lead, rode so fast that we had hard work to 
keep the big herd close behind them. As soon 
as it was dark first Pitamakan and then I 
tried to get our friend to drop to the rear of 
the herders’ line and explain how the chief 
intended to surprise us into revealing our 
identity. In turn we rode close beside him 
not once but several times and even reached 
out and gave his leg a twitch, but, although 
we were sure he knew what we wanted, he 
paid not the slightest heed to us. Since it was 
impossible for anyone to see us giving him 
the signal, we did not know what to think of 
his conduct. 

“Do you believe he has decided to give us 
no more help?” I asked. 

“I do not!” Pitamakan answered. “No one 
ever goes back on a Sun vow. We will cease 
bothering him. In his own way he is sure to 
help us.” 

“I give back to you your words, ‘As you 
want things to be, so you say they will be,’” 
I told him, but with his rope end he lashed 
into the herd’ and pretended not to hear me. 

Again we halted at midnight to rest and 
change mounts, but our friend never came 
near us, and we dared not approach him. 
Then we rode on through the night, fre- 
quently frightening great herds of buffaloes 


**T tell you to give me your guns! °° 
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that made the air tremble with the pounding 
roar of their flight. In the morning we saw 
far in the distance a range of blue mountains 
that Pitamakan told me were the Big Horns. 
Then I remembered that I had seen a range 
so named on Mackenzie’s map. We were not 
far from the river, and perhaps an hour after 
sunrise we turned down to it. When we went 
into the timber and built our little fires the 
men opened their parfleches and while they 
watched their roasting meat laid out their 
war clothes and their war bonnets. By that 
sign Pitamakan and I knew they were pre- 
paring to make a triumphal entry into their 
camp, which lay at no great distance up the 
river. 

Now was our last chance to learn from our 
young friend how the chief planned to trick 
us. We hurriedly cooked our portions of meat, 
pretended to eat, left our rifles leaning against 
a tree in plain sight of our enemies and, 
without one backward glance at them, went 
slowly through the scattering timber to the 
river not fifty paces off. We drank, moved 
back to the edge of the brush and stood there 
for what seemed an endless time, hoping that 
our friend would come to us and fearing that 
he could not leave his chief. We called upon 
our sacred helpers to take us safe through the 
fearful danger that faced us. 

Just as we ended our prayers our friend 
came and, standing where he could look back 
through the brush at our enemies, hurriedly 
said in the sign language: 

“In our camp is a very old Blackfoot 
woman who was captured when a little girl. 
She will be brought to the chief’s lodge, will 
hear you talk to each other and of course 
will cry out to you that you are her relatives. 
If I can go to her before the chief does and 
tell her that she must pretend not to under- 
stand your talk, all will be well. If I fail to 
give her warning, what will you do? I can 
see no way to save you.” 

With a hopeless gesture our friend lowered 
his hands. But, oh, how relieved I was, how 
suddenly confident that all would be well 
with us! When I saw the quick smile come 
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upon Pitamakan’s face I knew that his 
thoughts were the same as mine. 

“Fear not for us!” He answered our friend 
so rapidly that his hands were almost a blur. 
“We both speak the language of the Gros 
Ventres !” 

Then our friend smiled. “Good! Good! You 
survive !” 

He hurried back to camp, and with light 
hearts we followed at a more leisurely pace. 
We suddenly became ravenously hungry. 
Roasting our meat thoroughly, we ate all of 
it while we watched our enemies painting 
themselves and getting into their war clothes. 
Never had we seen more beautiful embroid- 
ered and fringed shirts and leggings. Every 
one of the eagle-feather war bonnets had a 
long streamer of tail feathers that reached 
to the warrior’s heels. Enemies though they 
were, we both admitted that in appearance 
they were the equals of our own warriors. 

When all were dressed in their finery the 
chief gave the order to bring the horses, and 
soon we were all freshly mounted and back 
on the plain. To avoid the coulees that ran 
into the valley, we rode straight for the junc- 
tion of two gashes in the plain, in which, as 
Pitamakan explained to me, flowed the two 
main forks of the river. Now there was no 
game anywhere in sight, a circumstance that 
showed we were not far from the ¢reat 
camp; and presently we saw several riders 
come out upon the plain from the forks, stop 
and gaze and then go swiftly back. At the 
same moment the chief had us slow our horses 
to a walk in order to give the great camp 
time to prepare for our reception. 

Pitamakan came sidling up to me. “It is a 
long time since we have used the language of 
our ally,” he said; “let us talk it.” 

“T haven’t forgotten how to speak it,” I 
answered in Gros Ventre and, as I believed, 
with almost perfect accent. 

We could not have forgotten it. Gros Ventre 
children had been our playmates. After we 
had talked it for a time Pitamakan acknowl- 
edged that my pronunciation was perfect. 

Now I had a thought as painful as a stab 
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“ Almost-brother,” I cried, “the old 
Blackfoot woman may also know the 
Gros Ventre language. If she does, and 
if our friend gets no chance to warn 
her,—to tell her who we are,—then 
comes our end!” 

The happy expression of Pitamakan’s 
face turned to sudden grayness. “True !” 
he exclaimed. “Yes, just-as sure as if 
she should hear our own tongue un- 
warned. And Blackfeet or Gros 
Ventres, to the Spotted Horses we are 
all one enemy.” 

“What can we do?” I asked. “How 
overcome this new danger?” 

‘(We can hope that the woman 
doesn’t understand the language of the 
Gros Ventres,” he replied. “That is 
all we can do!” 

We soon came to the rim of the plain 
and, looking down into the valley, saw 
the camp of our enemies, several hun- 
dred lodges set in a circle in a wide 
flat just below the forks of the river. 
Above and below it were hundreds of 
horses. A great crowd of people gath- 
ered at the edge of the camp gave a 
thunderous shout of joy and welcome 
when they saw us, and at a signal from 
Short Spear his warriors raised their 
victory song and brandished the scalps 
that they had taken. Down the slope 
we rode, driving swiftly before us the 
big herd of captured horses. The people 
rushed out across the flat.to meet us, 
scattering the herd in all directions. 
Closely surrounding us, they called 
out to their loved ones and reached up 
eagerly to touch them. The men and the 
women and even the children had put on all 
their finery to welcome their braves, and, ter- 
ribly anxious though I was, I could not help 
admiring the gorgeous color of the spectacle 
they presented and the wild enthusiasm that 
animated them. 

At first the people paid not the slightest 
attention to Pitamakan and me, but as their 
excitement subsided and they began a general 
movement toward camp they began to point 
at us and regard us with unfriendly, sus- 
picious eyes. When we were close to the camp 
Short Spear turned and signed to us that we 
were to follow him; and with four of his 
women and with several children running 
along at his side he led us to a fine, large new 
lodge and motioned us to dismount and turn 
our horses loose. When we had done that we 
followed him inside, and he gave us a buffalo- 
robe couch on the right of the fireplace and 
second from the doorway. The women and 
children came in, and the little ones, sur- 
rounding him where he sat at the back of the 
lodge, stared wide-eyed at us. The women, 
with never a glance in our direction, set about 
making a fire and preparing a meal. We no- 
ticed that the lodge had a high lining of 
beautifully painted cow leather, that it was 
furnished with many decorated parfleches for 
food and clothing, and that the couches were 
all of fine thick robes and had comfortable 
back rests. 

The chief, after fondling a sturdy youngster 
in his lap and talking for a while with his 
women, suddenly turned to us and signed, 
“These children take and break everything 
that they can put their hands upon. Pass me 
your guns, so that I can be sure they don’t 
break them!” 

“No; we will keep our guns,” Pitamakan 
answered, 

The chief frowned, thought for a moment 
and then emphatically signed, “I tell you to 
give me your guns!” 

“No; we keep them!” Pitamakan emphati- 
cally signed and, looking straight into his 
enemy’s eyes, continued, “Chief, I give you 
straight talk. You shall know what I think. 
You do not intend to be friendly to us. You 
are minded to do us harm. We will keep our 
suns close beside us. If we are to die, others 
shall die with us!” 

The chief’s only reply was a grim smile. He 

poke abruptly to one of his wives, and she 
took up her cow-leather robe and went out. 

“He sends for the old woman,” Pitamakan 
‘old me in Gros Ventre, speaking in a careless 

oice. “Take courage, almost-brother!” 

“I have courage! I shall keep it!” I an- 








swered in the same light tone and laughed; . 


out words cannot express the anxiety that my 
ugh concealed. 
“We must not remain mute when the 
voman appears,” he went on. “That would 
ie useless ; sooner or later she must hear us 
lk; so it is best to let her hear us now and 
id it all one way or the other!” 
“Yes, that is best,” I answered. “And let 
‘ae speak first. I shall say something that may 
‘ve our lives, even if she does understand.” 
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At a signal from Short Spear his 


“As you say,” he agreed. “Now let us put 
our thoughts upon our new friend; he may 
even now be warning the old woman about 
us.” 

“How can he warn her unless he gets her 
alone ?”.I exclaimed. “Small chance of that in 
this great camp!” 

The women had set some meat to boil; we 
wondered whether they would pass some of it 
to us when mealtime came. We heard ap- 
proaching footsteps and out of the corners of 
our eyes anxiously watched the doorway for 
the first glimpse of the woman who all un- 
consciously was perhaps to give the signal for 
our death. But it was the chief’s wife that 
entered. She said something to him and re- 
sumed her place opposite us. Again the door 
curtain was thrust aside, and some men en- 
tered, the four who had been Short Spear’s 
leading warriors in the recent raid and one 
other, a man of imposing appearance and of 
stern and haughty bearing to whom Short 
Spear gave the seat of honor at his right on 
his own couch. We thought that probably he 
was the head chief of the tribe. 

The four had no more than taken their 
places on the couch on our right when an old, 
gray-haired man entered, followed by a slen- 
der, pleasant-faced woman more than forty 
years of age. We gave one quick, passing look 
at her and knew that she it was that would 
decide our fate. Her features were different 
in every way from the broad heavy faces of 
the women of our enemies and were typically 
Blackfoot. 

Short Spear motioned the old man to a seat 
at his left. The woman seated herself just to 
the left of the doorway, always the women’s 
place. Then once more the door curtain was 
thrust aside, and in came our young Wolf 
friend and seated himself on the couch be- 
tween us and the doorway. We exchanged 
quick glances with him, and he looked toward 
the doorway and slightly shook his head. He 
had not been able to tell the woman about 
us! I felt suddenly sick with disappointment. 
We had counted so much on his help! I cast 
a glance round the circle; though 
several of the men were talking 
in low tones, all of them were 
covertly watching us, and the 
four warriors were sitting tensely 
upright, ready to spring on us if 
we should try to use our rifles. 
While one of Short Spear’s wives 
was talking with the Blackfoot 
woman Pitamakan gave me an 
urgent look. Desperate and in 
deep despair, I said to him slowly 
and distinctly in Gros Ventre, “If 
this Blackfoot woman speaks to 
us, we die right here! She must 
not notice us in any way!” 

I dared not look at her as I 
spoke, but even before Pita- 
makan answered me—I did not 
hear what he said—I knew that 
our ordeal was ended, for she was 
talking right along to her friend! 
What a wonderful feeling of relief 
swept over me! Joyously I cried 
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out to Pitamakan, “She doesn’t understand 
the talk of the Gros Ventres!” 

“No!” he answered in a happy voice. “She 
never even looked at us when you spoke! 
Almost-brother, we survive !” 

I glanced at our friend; there was a faint 
smile on his face. I glanced at our enemies; 
though doubtless they were deeply chagrined 
at the result of Short Spear’s test, they 
showed no sign of disappointment. I noticed 
that the four warriors next us had relaxed, 
and that the talk had become general. Short 
Spear handed a huge pipe to the man on his 
right to light and smoke first; and then he 
signed that we were to join in the smoke. As 
each man took the pipe and sent a few whiffs 
of smoke to the gods he offered a short 
prayer. So did Pitamakan and I, and if our 
hearers could have known what we said sud- 
den death would surely have been our fate! 
We prayed that the Spotted Horses People 
might be destroyed and that we might succeed 
in finding Is-spai-u. We were perfectly justi- 
fied in praying as we did, for had they not 
sent war parties to attack us at War-Trail 
Fort in a vain attempt to take the horse from 
us? Might they not have him now? Had they 
not killed some of our engagés? 

“Yes; death to these men here and espe- 
cially to this chief Short Spear!” Pitamakan 
said as he blew a whiff of smoke from his 
— and passed the pipe to the man on his 
right. 

Outside we heard the soft treading of many 
retreating footsteps and realized that the peo- 
ple had stealthily gathered round the lodge in 
eager expectation of seeing us dragged outside 
to our death. I wondered why our captors 
had not killed us at once. I was soon to know. 

Short Spear laid aside the smoked-out pipe. 
“We are glad,” he signed to us, “that you are 
here with us this good day. Often have we 
heard of the Blue Paints, but, although the 
Snake People tell us that your people some- 
times. come over on this side of the great 
Back Bone [Rocky Mountains] to hunt buf- 
faloes, we have never met them. We should 
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like to make a great peace with them. 
Tell us, are they now hunting some- 
where on this side of the mountains ?” 

“No; they are in their own country 
far on the other side of the Back Bone, 
where the River of Snakes joins the 
Otherside Big River [the Columbia]. 
When they come over on this side they 
come in the moon of falling leaves and 
camp and hunt all winter long with 
their friends, the Blackfeet.” 

“The Blackfeet!” the chief angrily 
signed. “Always the Blackfeet! Dog- 
faces! They are liars, nothing people! 
Not to be trusted! We are different: 
when we make friends with a people 
we are friends to them! You see what 
a rich country we have, with buffaloes, 
antelopes, elks and deer as plentiful as 
the grass. Now, when you return to 
your Blue Paints will you tell them 
that we ask that they come and make 
friends with us and kill all of our game 
that they want?” 

“Yes; I will give them your words,” 
Pitamakan replied. 

“That is good. I know we shall be 
good friends together. Some Snakes 
who visited us last winter had among 
their horses a big, powerful swift horse 
of a color that we had never seen; all 
over its body it was speckled white 
and gray. They said that they had got 
it from the Blue Paints, who had great 
herds of that breed, the strongest and 
swiftest of all the different breeds of 
horses. I ask you, did they tell the 
truth ?” 

“Truth!” exclaimed Pitamakan. “Of all the 
different kinds of horses those white and grays 
are by far the best. They never get poor; they 
never tire. We love them much. We have hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them.” 

At that a satisfied grin overspread the face 
of the chief. He nodded to his friends, who 
almost without exception smiled and clapped 
their hands or rubbed them together in great 
contentment. Then all was plain to us; our 
enemies wanted some of the speckled horses 
for breeding and had spared our lives on the 
bare“chance that we were really Blue Paints 
and would carry their offer of friendship to 
our people. 

They asked us many more questions about 
our supposed people and country, ail of which 
we easily answered, for several years ago we 
had passed through the country of the Blue 
Paints on our way to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless, we were relieved when 
the women set food before us all, and our 
inquisitors, having eaten, went their various 
ways. 

“Our relative appears to be contented and 
even happy with these people,” Pitamakan 
said to me when the Blackfoot woman had 
followed her man from the lodge. 

“And why not?” I answered. “Captured 
when young, she has grown to be one of these 
Spotted Horses People in every way.” 

‘ “T doubt that,” he said. “I shall talk with 
er.” 

Our Wolf friend, who had gone out with 
the guests, now returned. “I live in this 
lodge; this is my couch. I am glad that you 
are to stay here too.” 

“Yes; you three must be good friends,” 
signed Short Spear. 

“We need a bath; we will go to the river,” 
Pitamakan signed. 

“Yes, go, the three of you.” 

We lost no time in leaving the lodge. Above 
all things just then we wanted to talk with 
the young man. 

Out at the edge of the great camp we 
paused and looked back with interest. The 
lodges were as large and as well 
built as those of the Blackfeet. 
There were few sacred lodges, but 
one of them especially interested 
us. Round its circumference it 
had two rows of huge red designs 
shaped something like a Maltese 
cross. Among the Blackfeet such 
a cross was the symbol of the 
butterfly, the silent flitting nomad 
of the summer that is the giver of 
good dreams. High on the back 
of every Blackfoot lodge the cross 
was painted in red and black— 
the perpetual prayer of the occu- 
pants for prophetic visions. I 
pointed to the lodge in front of 
us and asked our friend what the 
painting upon it meant. And 
when he replied, “Good dreams,” 
I wondered whether at some time 
in the remote past the Blackfeet 
and the Cheyennes had been 
friends. Long afterward I learned 
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that both tribes are of Algonquian stock, but 
I am inclined to think that their religious 
beliefs are not of Algonquian origin, but that 
the worship of the sun, which they both prac- 
tice, originated in ages past in the wonderful 
semicivilization of Central America, and that 
as it slowly spread northward the tribes of 
the plains adopted it. 

At the river we found many bathers. So we 
went some distance upstream and then into 
the brush that our talk might be unobserved. 
There our Wolf friend wheeled round and 
faced us and, with an exclamatory smack of 
his hands, ‘signed , “My friends, how I feared 
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for you there in Short Spear’s lodge! I got 
no chance to speak to the Blackfoot woman. 
But you noticed that when I followed her 
and sat on my couch I kept my gun close at 
my side. I tell you, my friends, if the woman 
had cried out when you began your Gros 
Ventre talk, I should have fought at your side 
until we were all three killed!” 

“You are good to us—” I began, but he 
emphatically signed to me: 

“Stop! That is nothing. I have big news for 
you. The horse you seek—the white trader’s 
wonderful black buffalo runner—is here!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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come an auctioneer, but there was a 
difficulty in the way. Fifty years ago 
anyone who wished to learn auctioneering 
usually had to serve an apprenticeship as 
clerk at the vendues; but Judson lacked the 
influence necessary to obtain an appointment. 
Since he had made up his mind, however, he 
set about to get experience in a novel manner. 
The “old Pryor place” was on a grass- 
grown crossroads west of Uncle George 
Chapman’s farm. The dilapidated buildings 
were the only ones on a half-mile stretch of 
road that connected two main highways. 
Judson’s mother was dead, and no one knew 
what had become of his father. Judson and 
his younger sister, Ellen, lived with their 
grandparents, who were regarded as very 
poor people even in our community, where 
almost no one was rich. 

One afternoon in September when my 
brother Leonard and I were returning from a 
business trip to Manchester we decided to 
save a mile of travel by turning down the 
little-used Pryor road. We had just emerged 
from the woodland west of the house when 
Leonard, who was driving, pulled up short. 

“What’s going on here?” he asked, with a 
puzzled expression. 

No one was in sight, but some one was 
shouting vociferously: 

“How much am I offered for this fine old 
mahogany table? Some might say it came 
over in the Mayflower. I do not pretend to 
know its precise history, but anyone can see 
that it is fit to adorn any home. How much 
am I offered? Grandma, why don’t you speak 
up? Don’t you know it’s your turn to bid? 

“Three dollars—three dollars—thre-e dol- 
lars! For a mahogany table that would be a 
bargain at ten times that much. Why, ladies 
and gentlemen, do you think that I am here 
to give this property away? Won’t anyone 
say four dollars? Not four dollars? Then 
three seventy-five? Thre-e seven-ty fi-ive? 
Ellen Pryor, have you gone to sleep? Why 
don’t you bid?” 

Leonard and I listened open-mouthed to 
the high-pitched harangue. Except for the 
absence of the prompter’s calls and of sounds 
that indicate a crowd we should have affirmed 
that some one was holding an auction of 
household goods. Without speaking we scram- 
bled down and peered through the hedge. 

Near the centre of the side yard Judson 
Pryor was standing on a box, holding a stick 
in one hand and a three-legged milking stool 
in the other. On the porch old Mrs. Pryor 
and little Ellen were paring apples. They 
alone constituted the audience and from time 
to time made a bid, though oftener they 
forgot until sharply reminded of their duty. 

Leonard and I exchanged amused grins; 
and then somehow the situation ceased to 
amuse us—the place and the people in it 
looked so poor and unprogressive and pa- 
thetic. With grave faces we returned to the 
wagon and drove on. The Pryors did not see 
us; and when we had passed the barn the 
monclogue died away to an indistinct mur- 
mur. 

“Well,” said Leonard, “did you ever hear 
of anything like that ?” 

“T guess they’re awfully hard up.” 

“No doubt about it,” said Leonard; “and a 
few auctioneering jobs would help out. Now 
I come to think of it, Jud hasn’t missed an 
auction I’ve been at since I can remember.” 

As we drew near home Leonard spoke 
again: “I don’t think we’d better say any- 
thing about what we saw at Pryor’s,” he 
said; “some of the boys might poke fun at 
Jud.” 

Perhaps three weeks later Uncle George 
remarked casually that he was going down 
to the Centre that afternoon to engage Mr. 
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Knight to sell Mrs. Parmalee’s furniture, 
which had been stored over our milk house 
for several months. He said that the surrogate 
had just ordered the sale. 

“How much will Mr. 
Leonard asked. 

“Ten dollars. It’s too much, for the goods 
aren’t likely to bring more than two hundred 
dollars, but none of the auctioneers will work 
for a cent less.” 

“Why not hire Jud Pryor?” Leonard sug- 
gested. 

“What does he know about auctioneer- 
ing?” Uncle George demanded. 

“He can do it and do it well,” Leonard de- 
clared, “and he’d be glad to get five dollars 
for a little job like that.” 

“All right,” Uncle George said finally. 
“Judson is a clever fellow. You go and see 
him, and if he wants the job I'll put his name 
on the bills. The sale isn’t of much impor- 
tance.” 

Judson eagerly accepted the offer, but ex- 
pressed astonishment at our knowing that he 
could cry a sale. When we said that we had 
heard him practicing he flushed, but made no 
remark, 

The Parmalee estate, of which Uncle 
George was administrator, had been a bone 
of contention in our community for some 
time. Mrs. Parmalee was the widow of a 
well-to-do iron founder who had died during 
the Civil War. After his death his widow, who 
was childless, had lived alone for ten years; 
she never seemed to spend much money, but 
constantly grew poorer until she in turn 
passed away. During her final illness she 
would have lacked the simplest comforts if 
neighbors had not taken care of her. 

Then came an unseemly scramble on the 
part of two nephews for what little property 
she had left behind. It consisted of the dilapi- 
dated house and the-lot where she had lived, 
the old-fashioned furniture and a few dollars 
in a local bank. 

No will was found, and the ‘nephews, 
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Alonzo Barkley and Stephen Harper, came to 
blows over the division of the furniture. Then 
the court appointed Uncle George adminis- 
trator. Since each nephew accused the other 
of trying to steal some of the widow’s prop- 
erty, Uncle George thought it best to remove 
the goods from the house and put them under 
lock and key in the unused loft over our milk 
house. 

There was another heir, a niece who lived 
in the West, but she had taken no part in the 
contest. Everyone marveled at the disappear- 
ance of the property that Mr. Parmalee was 
known to have accumulated and passed on ‘to 
his wife; and Uncle George devoted several 
days to a diligent search, but without result. 
Mrs. Parmalee had always been secretive and 
toward the last had grown feeble-minded. 
The generally accepted theory was that one 
or the other of the nephews knew what had 
become of the money. 

The auction was set for the last Saturday 
in October; and two days after the bills had 
been posted Judson Pryor came to our house 
to consult Uncle George. But since he was 
away Judson finally turned to Leonard and 
me. 

“There’s something mighty queer about 
this Parmalee business,” he said. “Do you 
know, Steve Harper and Lon Barkley have 
both been to see me? Each wants me to 
knock down the old lady’s bedroom furniture 
to him regardless of other bids; Barkley 
offered me ten dollars and Harper twenty- 
five.” 

“What did you tell them?” Leonard asked. 

“Not much of anything. Of course I can’t 
do what they want.” 

“What do they say they want it for?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, Barkley didn’t say, but Harper said it 
had been in the family for three generations 
and used to belong to his great-grandfather. 
He said he would be willing to pay three 
times what it is worth so as to have it as a 
keepsake. I’d like to see that furniture if you 
will let me look at it.” 

We got the key from Aunt Lucy, tramped up 
to the loft of the milk house and in one cor- 
ner found the heavy, four-post corded. bed- 
stead that had been in the old lady’s room. 
Beside it was a heavy bureau, a spindle- 
legged washstand and a dark and. almost 
pyramid-shaped chiffonier, with an assort- 
ment of drawers, large below and growing 
smaller above till the four at the top were no 
larger than post-office boxes. Except for a 
few daguerreotypes and letters they were 
empty. 

Judson examined the bureau and the chif- 
fonier for a long time and finally followed us 
downstairs, shaking his head. He then waited 
for Uncle George and had a brief talk with 
him when he returned. 

The auction was well attended, principally 
because of the notoriety the quarrel over 
Mrs. Parmalee’s property had caused. 

Although the young auctioneer was nerv- 
ous at first, he speedily gained confidence, and 
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his “patter” filled me with wonder. Sense and 
nonsense flowed in a stream from his lips, 
and, though a stranger might have wondered 
at his boyish appearance, he would not have 
suspected that this was his first auction. 

Judson stood in an old wagon close beside 
the door of the milk house; Leonard and I 
brought the furniture down as fast as it was 
needed; and Uncle George acted as clerk. We 
did not touch the bedroom furniture until 
toward the last. 

When we lifted the heavy bedstead into the 
wagon Jud at once called for a bid on it, but 
Stephen Harper interposed. 

“The relatives,” he shouted, “want to have 
all the furniture from Aunt Sarah’s room sold 
in one lot!” 

“The administrator believes that more 
money can be obtained by selling the articles 
separately,” Judson explained. “Isn’t that so, 
Mr. Chapman ?’ 

Uncle George nodded, and the sale went 
on. To my astonishment Harper made only 
one bid on the bedstead, and Barkley did not 
bid at all. Mrs. Horace Carter got it for three 
dollars and a half. Judson gravely winked . 
at us as we handed up the washstand. Mrs. 
Carter bought that too, for seventy-five 
cents. 

Then came the bureau. Judson pulled out 
the drawers and exhibited it from every 
angle, loudly extolling its strength and ca- 
pacity. The two nephews, acting very nerv- 
ous and ill at ease, began to bid on it and ran 
the price up to ten dollars and seventy-five 
cents. At that point Harper withdrew, scowl- 
ing, and Judson sold it to Barkley, who did 
not seem overjoyed at his success. 

At that moment Leonard appeared with 
the pyramid-shaped chiffonier. 

“Here,” Judson shouted, “is a genuine heir- 
loom three generations old and growing more 
valuable every year. How much am I 
offered ?” 

Aunt Lucy, who had taken a fancy to the 
queer little object, bid two dollars, and Mrs. 
Carter raised her bid half a dollar. Then 
Barkley came into the bidding, and Harper 
quickly followed him. 

The bidding was brisk. After a moment or 
so the two men elbowed their way to the 
front and began to bid fiercely at each other 
rather than at the auctioneer. It was apparent 
that each wanted not the entire bedroom suite 
but this article alone. In ten minutes the bid 
had advanced to seventy dollars and was 
rising five dollars at a time. The intrinsic 
value of the chiffonier certainly did not ex- 
ceed eight or ten dollars, for it was neither 
handsome nor well made. 

Judson’s eyes were shining. He had no need 
of rattling forth a string of words; the bids 
came unsolicited. Dealing with the chiffonier 
as he had dealt with the bureau, he soon had 
every drawer out of it and piled round him. 
Then he began to spin the frame this way 
and that in his hands. 

People crowded nearer, wondering and 
whispering. The bid had reached one hundred 
and twenty dollars, and Harper had made the 
latest offer, when Judson struck the under side 
of the cover a resounding blow with the palm 
of his hand. Instantly it flew upward like 
a lid and out from a narrow compartment 
between the two sets of little drawers at 
the top bounded a dust-covered package of 
papers, which Judson caught “on the fly” 
and handed to Uncle George. 

“This goes to the administrator,” he said. 

“Tt goes with the old bureau,” Harper 
called, pressing forward; “give it to me!” 

“IT protest, I protest,” Barkley shouted, 
climbing upon the wagon. “It hadn’t been 
struck off to him!” 

“No,” said Judson; “his bid was one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Do you bid one 
hundred and twenty-one ?” 

“T withdraw my bid,” Harper roared; “the 
bureau has been mishandled and broken!” 

“No,” said Judson, springing the cover back 
into place with a touch of his hand; “I merely 
raised the lid. You can’t withdraw your bid 
legally, Mr. Harper; you were bidding merely 
for this article of furniture, not for its con- 
tents. They belong to the estate. Are you all 
done, ladies and gentlemen? One hundred 
twenty—once! One hundred twenty—twice! 
One aw 

“Hold on, Mr. Auctioneer,” Uncle George 
interrupted, half laughingly, yet with a seri- 
ous expression in his eyes; “I shall have to 
stop the sale, for I find here with other pa- 
pers a will that it is my duty to turn over to 
the surrogate at once. I’m afraid I’ve no rizht 
to allow any of this property to be removed, 
or to accept any money for it. We shall hive 
to leave that for the judge to decide.” 

The sale broke up amid great excitement. 

The will left almost everything to the n cece 
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in the West; the other papers explained what 
had become of the Parmalee money. They 
were merely worthless deeds to “boom” lots 
in the Northwest and equally worthless cer- 
tificates of shares in mining stock. The old 
lady was grasping and credulous and had 
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been the prey of swindlers, but while she lived 
she had concealed the fact. The two nephews 
undoubtedly knew of the secret compartment 
of the old chiffonier and had surmised that 
she had hidden the missing money there. 

“T suspected that something was hidden in 


the chiffonier,” said Judson that evening, “but 
I couldn’t find any knob or spring. I pushed 
and wrenched while they were yelling their 
bids at me; then I banged the under side of 
the cover, and you saw what happened. If we 
didn’t need the five dollars so badly, Mr. 
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Chapman, I wouldn’t take it; for the fun I’ve 
had more than pays me.” 

The advertising that Judson received was 
worth more than five dollars; during the suc- 
ceeding winter and spring he cried several 
auctions every week. 
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finished my college course in 1894 I 

found in my morning mail an envelope 
that bore the inscription, “John Robinson’s 
Ten Big Shows.” I was astonished; although 
I had specialized in zodlogy, I had really pre- 
pared myself for the Christian ministry and 
had never given circus work a thought. The 
letter said briefly that the writer, having 
heard of me as a competent naturalist, desired 
to meet me at the Gibson House in Cincin- 
nati. 

I was in Cincinnati at the appointed time 
and met Mr. John Robinson, the writer of the 
letter, in the hotel office. After a brief greeting 
he led the way to a private room, where I 
met his son, his younger brother and other 
men connected with the show; there also was 
present, I remember, the superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens. After some 
preliminary conversation the elder Robinson 
asked me whether I agreed that the tiger 
grows to be a good deal larger than the lion. 
I said that naturalists agree that, although on 
the average the tiger is not so large as the 
lion, the largest male tigers exceed the largest 
lions in size and weight by almost one fifth. I 
added that in point of size there is in tigers a 
greater relative difference between the sexes 
than there is in lions, and that it is doubtful 
whether a tigress can be found as large as the 
largest lioness. The largest tigers, I told him, 
come from the region of the Amur River, 
Manchuria and Korea and, though perhaps 
not so richly colored as the tigers from the 
hot countries of India, bear much heavier 
coats. 

When the talk closed it was settled that I 
should head an expedition to Manchuria, with 
the special object of obtaining for the menag- 
erie several specimens of the so-called Siberian 
tiger. We were also to obtain specimens of 
other animals native to the region and to 
meet an agent in Nagasaki and barter for 
some elephants and for other animals from 
the south of Asia. 

On February 15, 1895, I met my two com- 
panions, George French and Joe Jackson, in 
Chicago, and the next day we took the train 
for Seattle. French and Jackson were both 
young, hardy fellows. They had hunted the 
puma and the grizzly in Colorado, and Jack- 
son had spent a month on the trail of the 
jaguar in Nicaragua. At Seattle we took pas- 
sage on the Princess of Japan and on March 9 
reached Nagasaki, the great seaport of the 
southwest coast of Japan. 

Thence we sailed through the Strait of 
Korea, through the Sea of Japan and then 
almost through the Gulf of Tartary, with the 
Siberian mainland on our port side and the 
long narrow island of Sakhalin on our star- 
board. After a voyage of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred miles we reached Nikolaevsk at the 
mouth of the Amur River. There we stopped 
for three days to exchange freight and to 
replenish our supply of coal. Then we started 
on our voyage up the river. 

Our course was now southwesterly. The 
Amur is a large river and navigation is good, 
but for half the year ice obstructs the lower 
reaches. Though it was the 25th of April when 
we left Nikolaevsk, there was still some ice, 
but as we sailed upstream we saw less and less 
of it and soon began to notice the difference 
in temperature from day to day. Quickly we 

came to trees in leaf, then those in bloom. 

The country, which was rugged, was fertile 
near the river, and the river itself was full of 
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We taxed our ingenuity to construct from the materials at hand a trap strong enough 


fish of good size, particularly salmon; we 
feasted on them almost every day. 

A hundred miles up we passed the northern 
spurs of the great Sikhota-alin Mountains. Six 
hundred miles up we passed the mouth of the 
Usuri, a large river that marks the boundary 
between Russia and Manchuria. A hundred 
and fifty miles farther we reached the mouth 
of the Sungari, a magnificent stream and the 
principal river of Manchuria. 
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That was to be the scene of our hunt, and 
there we disembarked. Except in a narrow 
strip along the larger rivers the country is 
thinly populated, and the inhabitants are 
mostly Chinese. The climate in summer is 
almost tropical. 

After some little trouble we engaged a Jap- 
anese cook and three native Manchu guides. 
Tank Nikee, the cook, was a unique charac- 
ter. He had been in many parts of the world 
and could speak English well. As a cook he 
was a treasure. The Manchus were hardy, 
rugged fellows and understood their work. 
They spoke English fairly well, but for the 
most part were men of silence. We never could 
quite master. their names, but, since in the 
names of all three there was something that 
sounded like “Ben,” Jackson solved the prob- 
lem by naming them Ben I, Ben II and Ben 
Il. 

We established our permanent camp per- 
haps thirty miles up the Sungari. Since our 
chief object was to capture tigers, French, 
Jackson and I agfeed that until we had 
got some of them we should not pay much 
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attention to other animals. But for three long 
weeks we prewled. along the watercourses, 
haunted the thickest woods and stealthily 
crept through the densest jungles without 
seeing a single trace of a tiger. Still, the three 
Bens were certain that there were tigers in the 
region. 

Three days of the fourth week passed. It 
was early morning, and Tank Nikee was 
frying a brace of pheasants. Joe and George 
and I were sitting outside the camp in the 
shade of a lime tree, for the morning was hot 
and stifling. We were discussing the advisabil- 
ity of going farther up the river when Ben III 
came running into camp, declaring that he 
had just seen a large female tiger carrying a 
young wild pig into a dense growth of bushes 
near by. The report threw the camp into a 
fever of excitement, for it meant that there 
were probably young tigers among the bushes. 


THE FIRST TIGER 


Armed with our heaviest rifles, the six of us 
sallied forth. Ben III led us to the spot where 
he had seen the tigress. Sure enough, there 
were tracks in the sand. They were easy to 
trace along the stream, but they soon left it 
and struck off through a grove of oaks thickly 
matted with bushes of various kinds. There 
the ground was covered with leaves, and only 
at intervals could we discern a footprint. 
Hardly daring to breathe, we crept along for 
four hundred feet when suddenly the most 
awe-inspiring roar that I have ever heard rent 
the silence of the morning, and a great tawny- 
and-black form shot through the air as if fired 
from a gun. The huge creature lighted almost 


in, and George’s breath almost left him 
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at the feet of Joe Jackson, but had scarcely 
touched the ground before his rifle and mine 
cracked so nearly together that the two re- 
ports sounded like one. With a savage snarl 
the animal leaped again. Joe threw himself on 
the ground, and I caught the full force of the 
second leap. The tiger’s left forepaw struck 
my right shoulder, and the great claws buried 
themselves in my flesh. The weight of the 
beast knocked me to the ground, where I 
straightway fainted from the pain, for I have 
always fainted easily. When I came to I was 
lying flat on my back in the shade of a small 
oak, and George French was bathing my face 
with cold water from a pocket cup. A mo- 
ment later there were five shots at a little dis- 
tance; then all was quiet again. Seeing that 
George was anxious to be back in the fight, I 
told him to run and find out what had hap- 
pened. In a few minutes he returned and re- 
ported that a second tiger had been slain. 

The animal that had attacked us with such 
ferocity was the tigress. She had leaped from 
a ledge of rock about ten feet above the 
ground, and, though both Joe’s shot and mine 
had taken effect—one making a superficial 
scalp wound and the other striking the right 
shoulder and going straight to the heart,— 
such was the vitality of the animal that before 
she died three minutes later she was able to 
make the leap that bore me to the ground. 
George had attended to me while the others 
went to look for her mate. They had not gone 
far when they heard him crashing through the 
bushes, and Joe and the natives quickly sta- 
tioned themselves for the attack. In telling 
the story, Joe said that the animal seemed as 
tall as a cow as he came bounding in long 
graceful leaps through the forest. It took 
several shots to bring him to the ground. 
He was indeed a magnificent specimen; his 
finely mounted skin now graces a glass case 
in the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago. 

After George had bathed my scratches I 
was able to get up and walk. Though my 
wound was not serious, I shall always carry 
the scars on my shoulder. We all started on 
a search for the lair of the tigers. Climbing 
the ledge of rock from which the female had 
sprung at us, we found a well-beaten path 
leading along the edge of the cliff. We fol- 
lowed it and soon came upon a nest of leaves 
beneath an overhanging shelf of limestone. 
Three tiger kittens perhaps two months old 
were gnawing at some bones, evidently the 
remains of the young pig that Ben III had 
seen the mother carrying into the bushes. The 
little fellows snarled and tried to scratch and 
bite, but we soon had them in a basket with 
the lid tied down. George and I took the kit- 
tens to camp, and Joe and the native hunters 
remained behind to skin the two adults. We 
had brought with us half a dozen goats, and 
with their milk we fed our prizes. Ten days 
after we made the capture I found one of the 
youngsters dead in the cage. The other two I 
succeeded in bringing home and raising; and 
for all I Know they are still living. 

Two weeks after the capture we left Ben I 
and Ben II in charge of the camp and went 
for a week’s trip farther up the river. Late one 
afternoon I strolled off by myself through the 
woods and eventually came out into a clear- 
ing, where I discovered a cultivated plant that 
was new to me. It was approximately two 
and a half feet tall and bore rcunded leaves 
and pale red flowers like bean blossoms. I cut 
off several branches and carried them back 
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to camp with me, and as soon as Ben Ti: 
saw them he said, “Indigo!” 

Much indigo is grown in Manchuria, but 
the district where the indigo plant is culti- 
vated lies to the south of our hunting grounds 
toward Mukden. We had reached the north. 
ern limit of the plant. The leading industry 
in the region where we hunted was growing 
poppies for manufacturing opium. The Man- 
churians also raise tobacco, beans, peas, 
wheat, millet and barley. There are valuabie 
forests of oak, elm and limes, and the hills 
are believed to contain great quantities of 
iron and gold, though the mines have been 
worked but little. 


AN UNEXPECTED LEOPARD 


The evening that I brought home the indigo 
branches George French had an interesting 
story to tell. That afternoon he had been 
strolling through a shady ravine at the bottom 
of which flowed a small stream that emptied 
into the Sungari River half a mile above our 
temporary camp. The sun was hot; scarcely 
a breath of air stirred the leaves. Growing 
weary, he sat down on a fallen tree trunk. At 
the end of half an hour the scream of a bird 
in a near-by tree top attracted his attention. 
Apparently it had discovered some dangerous 
object. George’s first thought was of snakes; 
but the bird’s cry of alarm was not repeated. 
For several minutes he watched the tree in- 
tently and was about to turn away when he 
thought he noticed a movement among the 
leaves. A moment later a light puff of air let 
a glint of. sunshine in, and George’s breath 
almost left him. There, sprawling upon a hori- 
zontal limb, lay an immense snow leopard! 
Its black and creamy white showed plainly 
against the green leaves, and its great, beauti- 
ful, boalike tail lay across the branch. George 
slipped away without disturbing the creature. 

You may imagine our excitement when he 
related his experience. We were all determined 
to capture the creature alive, for the snow 
leopard is the most beautiful of all the cat 
tribe. We went to work at once to construct a 
strong cage of stout poles and heavy wire. 
The next afternoon we tied a live pheasant 
among the bushes near the spot where George 
had seen the leopard. The following day we 
found to our delight that the bird had been 
killed and eaten. On the second and the third 
night the leopard took other pheasants. On 
the fourth night we set our trap, carefully 
placing green twigs to conceal the poles and 
the wire. To take away the human scent we 
killed a young hare and sprinkled the blood 
round the place. The trap was so made that 
to reach the pheasant inside the leopard 
would have to step on a trigger, which would 
release a spring and close the door behind 
him. We could hardly wait till morning to 
visit our trap. I do not think any of us slept 
much that night. The sun was not yet risen 
when we reached the spot. To our great de- 
light the beautiful creature was our prisoner! 
The animal, a magnificent male, proved to be 
as fine a specimen as I ever saw. For a few 
days he was sulky, but the pangs_of hunger 
soon induced him to eat, and subsequently 
we brought him to America in a state of 
perfect health. 

A month after our return to permanent 
camp with the snow leopard we went hunting 
up one of the large tributaries of the Sungari 
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River. That stream enters from the south and 
flows through a wildly beautiful and densely 
wooded region. At the time of our visit man 
had scarcely encroached upon it. For several 
days we had been scouring the hills and the 
valleys and had captured a pair of young 
common leopards and a bear cub. On our way 
back to camp one evening just before sunset, 
while we were passing several large boulders 
overgrown with small limes and dense low 
bushes, Ben III uttered a low “Hush!” and 
raised his finger warningly. We ‘all stopped 
suddenly. Out from the undergrowth came a 
rhythmical tap! tap! tap! We searched with 
our eyes the dry leaves that lay on the ground 
but could see nothing. And all we could hear 
was the measured tapping. Then, by signing 
and whispering, we agreed that I was to creep 
a little closer while the others remained where 
they stood. Keeping well behind one of the 
great boulders, I crouched and crept forward. 
When I ventured to peep round a corner of 
the rock I saw a magnificent sight! On a bed 
of dry leaves in a little open space beneath a 
lime tree lay a large tigress, over whom two 
kittens perhaps three months old were rolling 
and tumbling. She was not altogether pleased 
with the rough play of her babies, and her 
tail was beating an angry protest. A few feet 
beyond, sitting upon his haunches, with his 
eyes half closed in a dreamy way, was the 
male, a splendid specimen of his kind. My 
instant resolve was to capture him alive. 

We taxed our ingenuity to construct from 
the materials at hand a trap strong enough to 
hold such a beast. For several days we worked 
at it. Meanwhile we tempted his appetite with 
pheasants and other game, as we had tempted 
the appetite of the snow leopard. But this 
fellow was more wary, and the first night our 
trap caught nothing. On the second morning, 
however, it contained not the male but the 
female. That did not discourage us. We trans- 
ferred her to another cage, sprinkled the trap 
with blood and tried again. Three nights 
‘passed without result. Then ome morning as 
we approached the cage we heard a most 
frightful commotion. His Majesty had been 
caught, and he was angry clear through! He 
bit and scratched and roared till the woods 
resounded for a mile. But the trap held, and 
we carried him on poles to the camp. For a 
week he would not touch food, but eventually 
a live duck proved too much for his appetite. 
After that he ate regularly. As soon as we had 
captured the male we went in search of the 
kittens, which we found without any trouble. 
We now had the whole family. 


THE RETURN TRIP 


Afterwards we spent several weeks in hunt- 
ing for smaller animals and succeeded in 
obtaining two more bears, three common 
leopards, a fox, a pair of wolves and a whole 
drove of native wild swine, including a mother 
with a litter of small pigs. 

On the return trip we: met our agent in 
Nagasaki, who added to our cargo a pair of 
nilgais, three Indian antelopes, two anoas, a 
herd of axis deer, a saddleback tapir, a sloth 
bear and two female Indian elephants. It was 
one of the most valuable cargoes of living 
animals ever brought from an Asiatic port. 


The tapir and the litter of pigs died while 


crossing the Pacific, but all the other animals 
reached Cincinnati in good health. 


He bit and scratched and roared till the woods resounded for a mile 
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A heavy mass of water battered its way 
across her and half filled the cockpit 


THE FORTUNE SEEKERS 


f y Fisher Ames Chapter Three. The Olive strikes bottom, 


O Tom lying in one corner of the cockpit 

and staring miserably up at the mocking 

blue of the sky the men paid no attention. 
With much relish they discussed the scheme 
by which they had stolen the map and seized 
the Olive; and Yates received a great deal of 
praise. Black Jack, however, did not believe 
in letting a subordinate acquire much popu- 
larity. 

“Tt was a very neat turn, George,” he said 
in a condescending tone. “Not that the rest of 
us couldn’t have done it as clever, but they’d 
have known my face like a book, and I picked 
you because you were a stranger. I only wish 
you were a good sailor too, George. It’s funny 
a swimmer like you don’t know more about a 
boat.” 

“My training was in the water and not on 
it,” admitted Yates. “I reckon we’ll have to 
leave the sailing to you, Jack.” 

Tom already had a poor opinion of Black 
Jack’s ability to sail a boat. From his position 
on the floor of the cockpit he could see the 
helmsman if he lifted his head an inch or so, 
and he had noticed that Black Jack did not 
hold the tiller firmly. It was not, however, 
from timidity; the way he brought the Olive 
about on her short tacks jarred her from top- 
mast tip to keel. From the hard rolling of the 
hull Tom knew that the wind was increasing ; 
and with bitter self-reproach he thought that 
it would not matter much now whether she 
were wrecked or not. Z 

Black Jack kept close inshore. A short dis- 
tance below the oasis a succession of high bluffs 
rose, and between two of them lay a tiny 
lagoon. The Olive shot into the mouth of it, 
rounded the curve and brought up alongside 
another boat. There the two were completely 
hidden from anyone who might be sailing in 
the open water outside. 

The second boat was the one in which the 
gang had journeyed down the gulf. Though 


_ Tom could see only the upper half of her 


mast and rigging, he realized that she was 
smaller than the Olive. He wondered what 
the men were going to do with two boats on 
their unskillful hands. 

Presently the little pocket of a harbor be- 
came a scene of confused activity. With a 
good deal ~of..shouting Black Jack’s gang 
brought the boats together and transferred a 
quantity of goods from the second craft to 
the Olive. Since Tom was in the way, they 
lifted him roughly to the deck, and he soon 
discovered why they were shifting the outfits. 

Black Jack’s boat had lost her rudder. Tom 
heard the men tell with many oaths that 
during a night run one of their number, a 
fellow named Gus Slocum, had run the boat 
on a sand bar. Since there was a strong wind, 
the craft had managed to-bump her way 
across, but the sheet-iron rudder, torn from 
its place, had sunk in the deep water at the 
edge of the bar. After that they used a big 
oar as a rudder, but their progress had been 
slow and awkward. 

“We'll go in style now anyway,” remarked 
Biack Jack, wiping the sweat from his fore- 
head. “No thanks to Gus, though.” 

“You might have done the same thing 
yourself easily enough in the dark,” Slocum 
replied with spirit. 

“Well, I reckon we can let bygones drop,” 


interposed the fourth man of the party, a 
sandy-haired fellow whom the others called 
Henry. “What’ll we do with this tub? Leave 
her here ?” 

“For the other party to find! No, sir,” said 
Black Jack decidedly. “They might be smart 
enough to fix her up and dog our trail. clear 
down. We can’t set fire to her either. She’d 
make a smoke that would bring ’em a-running. 
We’ve got to tow her south a piece. Maybe 
we'll need her yet, and anyway she won’t 
trouble us any.” 

The rest readily agreed to tow the Petrel, as 
the boat was called, so far south that there 
would be no danger of her falling into Mr. 
Booth’s hands. When much of the lighter part 
of Ler outfit was stowed aboard the Olive the 
men laboriously poled the two craft into 
the gulf. 

During the two or three hours spent in the 
little harbor a change had occurred in the 
weather. Strictly speaking, the change had 
begun before the men had reached the hidden 
anchorage, but probably Tom was the only 
one who had noticed it. It was plain enough 
when the boats slid out from the lee of the 
high bluffs. Inside not a capful of wind had 
touched them, but now they were astonished 
to find that a small gale was blowing from 
the northeast. 

Slocum wanted to put back at once, and 
the fellow called Henry, though less out- 
spoken, was of the same mind. Black Jack 
and Yates were for going on, and, since they 
talked the louder and were by nature more 
domineering, they had their way. 

It was lucky that the tow-rope was stout, 
and that the men had had the forethought to 
cast a good deal of the ballast from the Petrel 
overboard. She was much smaller than the 
Olive, but she was big enough to make an 
awkward tow in such a wind. There were 
times when she pulled back and interfered 
dangerously with Black Jack’s control of the 
tiller. 

In spite of the fact that they were making 
heavy weather of it, Black Jack kept working 
out farther and farther from shore, and when 
some of the men remonstrated he swore that 
in a gale every mariner knew enough to keep 
plenty of water between him and the land. 

As the day wore on the wind increased. 
Black clouds veined with lightning rolled in 
from the west, and the seas rose higher. Spray 
was now flying continuously over the Olive. 

Black Jack himself was beginning to feel 
the strain. The whole responsibility had fallen 
on his shoulders, and his anxious scrutiny of 
sky and sea showed that he was worried. 

As the wind grew in power the Petrel 
plunged and thrashed at the end of her 
hawser till Tom could bear it no longer. 
“You’ve got to cut that boat adrift unless 
you want to sink us all!” he exclaimed. 

“We do, eh?” said Black Jack. “What do 
you know about it ?” 

“That much and some more,” retorted 
Tom. “You ought to ease your mainsheet and 
run before the wind. And don’t ease up on 
the tiller when she pitches; hold her to it. 
Hold her hard.” : 

The Olive pitched into a trough and slid off 
so far that she climbed the sea ahead almost 
on her beam. For an instant Tom feared t!:it 
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the following wave would smash her under, 
but by a hairbreadth she escaped. A heavy 
mass of water battered its way across her and 
half filled the cockpit. Tom sat up, gasping, 
Gus and Henry cried out that the boat was 
sinking, and even Yates showed signs of 
alarm. 

“Do as he says,” cried Gus. “Do you want 
to drown us!” 

Another wave caught the sloop a swinging 
blow aft, and Black Jack seemed suddenly to 
lose all control of her. Gus was too paralyzed 
with fright to move, but Henry sprang 
through the sheets of spray and with his knife 
cut Tom’s lashings. 

“Let me have that knife,” said Tom. 

Without hesitation Henry gave it to him, 
and in spite of the stiffness of his limbs Tom 
moved quicker than he had ever moved be- 
fore. He found the hawser of the Petrel taut, 
and with two strong slashes he severed it. 
Dropping the knife, he grasped the tiller. 

More than once they were almost capsized, 
but Tom was at his best when at the tiller of 
a boat. With the Olive free from the hamper- 
ing strain that the Petrel had put upon her, 
the chaos of flying water, flapping canvas and 
sliding men presently changed to rhythmic 
and stable movements. 

From being a despised captive Tom now 
found himself in the seat unquestioned 
authority. When he gave an order the men 
obeyed it instantly. Even Black Jack tended 
the mainsheet willingly, for he had sense 
enough to see that Tom knew his business. 

When they were within a mile of the shore 
the rain began to fall in torrents, and the 
lightning flickered in a fiery network across 
the sky. At every boom of the thunder the 
men crouched behind the rail; but the heavy 
downfall was really one of the best things 
that could have happened. The seas began to 
subside rapidly, and Tom, finding the Olive 
easier to handle, changed the course more to 
the south. 

He felt sure that a harder blow would 
follow the momentary lull. They were close 
enough inshore to permit them to see any 
harbor they might pass, and it was his plan 
to run the Olive into the first refuge. But he 
had another plan also. 

The men had had enough rough-weather 
sailing, and finally, when Gus discovered a 
promising opening ahead, they insisted that 
they take advantage of it. 

“All right,” said Tom. “I'll put her in there 
if you say so.” 

Like most of the small openings on that 
coast, it was shallow and thickly set with 
bars, some of which were visible 
above the surface. Tom could 
mark the line where the deepest 
water lay, and he kept to it as 
the Olive tore through the en- 
trance; then he let her sag off 
toward the southern side. 

Presently he felt a slight tre- 
mor of the hull. The centre- 
board had touched sand. He 
bore still more to the south, and 
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He had turned the bow almost 
straight for the shore. In the 
next few minutes his plan 
must succeed or fail. The water was deeper 
than he had expected, but among the swing- 
ing crests he saw an area where the waves 
dragged and broke prematurely. He altered 
the course unobtrusively, but there was no 
need of caution; the men were not looking 
his way. 

The sloop struck solidly on the area he had 
marked, and the catastrophe was even more 
thorough than he had hoped for. She struck 
“all standing,” as the phrase is, and every- 
thing seemed to collapse. The mast snapped off 
close to the deck, and sail and ropes fell upon 
the huddle of men sprawling in the cockpit. 
Everything movable was dashed from its 
place, and a following sea broke over the 
stern and added its torrent of cold water to 
the wild confusion. 

In a kicking and cursing heap Black Jack’s 
gang fought their way from under the folds 
of the sails, and every dripping man crawled 
to the forward part of the deck. Tom brought 
up the rear. On the port side where the small 
tender had been lashed nothing was visible 
except two broken rope ends fast to the ring- 
bolts. The tender had gone overboard. 

“Here’s a kettle of fish!” exclaimed Black 
Jack. “I can’t swim a stroke.” 

“Nor I,” cried Gus. “We'll drown here like 
fools.” 

be think we are safe enough where we are,” 
said Tom. “The shore’s not far off, and the 
Water doesn’t look deep.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Yates. “Well, 
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Black Jack Coombs 
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you know more about such things than the 
rest of us, if you did shipwreck us.” 

“We can’t blame him for not seeing below 
water,” said Henry. “We’d have been down 
among the seaweed long ago if it hadn’t been 
for him.” 

Not one of the men suspected Tom of the 
trick he had played. But when he proposed to 
be the first to try the passage to the shore 
Black Jack objected. 

“And let you run off in the dark!” he ex- 
claimed. “We’re not so soft as that.” 

“Well, then, go first yourself,” said Tom. 

“When I swim like a stone! Guess again, 
young fellow.” 

“Then let Yates go, unless you want to stay 
here all night. The storm will be worse before 
morning. It may break up the sloop.” 

Yates studied the distance to the shore for 
a few minutes and agreed to make the at- 
tempt. He fastened several spare ropes to- 
gether, and with one end of the line tied to 
his waist he struck out for land. 

It had been arranged that whenever he was 
able to touch bottom he should wave his right 
arm. Presently he made the signal, and as 
they watched him closely he repeated it again 
and again. Though it was nearly dark he was 
visible against the faintly shining water until 
within a few yards of shore. Soon after he 
disappeared the rope jerked five times, the 
signal to show that he had landed. 

“Now, Henry, you take your turn,” said 
Black Jack. Henry, who could swim a little, 
went overboard at once. 

“Lend a hand here, young fellow,” said 
Black Jack to Tom. “We must anchor her if 
she is a wreck. She’s got all our dunnage 
aboard. Maybe she’ll hold together.” 

With the help of Gus they dropped both 
anchors, and then from the spare jib Tom 
rigged up a sort of rough breeches buoy, 
which they loaded with canned goods, can- 
teens of water, rifles and ammunition. 

“T’ll come ashore last and carry the buoy 
line,” said Tom. 

“You’re a handy partner, I’ll say that,” re- 
plied Black Jack heartily. “Now, Gus, over 
with you.” 

Presently Black Jack himself followed Slo- 
cum. It was now pitch dark, and the form of 
the leader was soon blotted out, but in about 
ten minutes he signaled that the way was 
clear. Tom buttoned his coat and, having fas- 
tened the line of the improvised breeches buoy 
to his waist, stepped to the rail. 

But instead of taking the plunge he drew 
back, and the blood flew to his head in a 
way that made his scalp tingle. He was the 
only occupant of the Olive; the 
food, the rifles and the ammuni- 
tion were aboard. Now was the 
time to repair the folly that had 
resulted in such disaster to his 
party. The risks would be great, 
but would they be greater than 
if he meekly accepted his posi- 
Ny tion as Black Jack’s prisoner? 

_The gang would probably turn 
him adrift in the desert if they 
did not actually shoot him 
down. He would never get an- 
other such opportunity ! 

He drew his knife and severed 
the line running to the shore, but even as he 
did so he grasped the end quickly and held it 
doubtfully. He hesitated to make the move 
that would mean open warfare. An impatient 
jerk at the other end pulled the rope from his 
fingers. It splashed overboard and disap- 
peared in the swirling water. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PARTIAL CLEANLINESS 


Le anecdotes that The Companion 
has printed illustrating the reluctance of 
children to go any farther in the direction of 
cleanliness than they are obliged to go have 
reminded two of our readers of incidents in 
their own experience that ‘still further drive 
home the point. One mother writes that when 
she reminded her five-year-old son one day 
that he had not washed his hands for supper, 
he turned them to show that the insides were 
clean and remarked that he did not eat with 
the back of his hands! The same boy asked, 
“Who washes the elephant’s ears ?” 

Our other correspondent, who is an aunt, 
tells an amusing story of the first stirrings of 
a desire for at least partial cleanliness in her 
small nephew. He rushed home from school 
one day, crying, “Mother, wash this ear”— 
holding one ear up to her. 

“Why that ear?” she asked. 

“*Cause Fannie B—— sits on that side of 
me in school,” was Johnny’s reply. 
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Tirro, the new and remarkable 
mender, makes a friend of each 
person who tries it. For it has 
countless uses and it is ever 
ready to save money and time. 
No need to throw things away 
—Tirro reclaims them. 


Tirro is a super-strong tape. It 
is water-proofed. It sticks to 
anything—glass, wood, metal, 
china—and stays stuck. 
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FREE TRIAL STRIP 


Merely send us your name and address and we'll 
gladly mail you a strip of Tirroasa sample, together 
with our Book of a Thousand Uses. Once you try it 
you'll buy it from your druggist. Tirro comes in 
two sizes. Prices in the United States: % inch wide, 
30c ; 1% inches wide, 50c. 
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Needed Almost Daily 


and Ever-Ready 


In fact, Tirro becomes a part 
of the thing mended. It can be 
used for a permanent mend, 
or it can be used temporarily. 
It stops leaks. It binds split or 
weak handles. It mends torn 
things. 


Tirro, once you use it, suggests 
its Own many interesting uses. 
Hardly a day goes by but that 
you need it. 


The Ideal Mending Tape 
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For Sale at All Druggists 


We picture here some of the multitudinous uses. Tirro is for tiny jobs 

as well as big. It can be cut to suit. Or in wrapping, it can be applied 

many ply to give added strength. Outdoors and indoors, wherever you 

. go, whatever you do, Tirro helps in countless ways where nothing else 
would do. Troubles are made trifles by it. 


Water- proofed 
Extra Strong 











TRIAL STRIP FREE 


BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HAPPINESS is one thing that can be in- 
creased by giving part of it to others. 


Keep out of Ruts; a Rut is Something which, 
If traveled in too much, becomes a Ditch. 


MANY A MAN who does not know his own 
mind would be surprised to learn how well 
his acquaintances know it. 


JACK FROST, nature’s sheriff, will soon put 
his crisp seal on the door of Mother Earth, 
for she is not earning so much heat these days 
and has very little to spend during the longer, 
cooler nights. Perhaps, indeed, there will be a 
couple of rainy days when Mother Earth will 
earn no heat at all; then if it clears off in the 
night Jack will catch her surely. 


IN SPEAKING of ambassadors Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid énce reminded a New York audience, 
“The brilliance of the whole distinguished 
array.has not dimmed the fame of the silent 
Benjamin Franklin, agent in London for the 
Colonies, or of those earlier ministers for the 
Republic, John Jay and Charles Francis 
Adams ... Can anyone recall a notable 
speech either of them ever made in the whole 
course of his diplomatic career?” 


METEOROLOGISTS who gave warning two 
years ago that a period of dry years was 
beginning, are not without some justification. 
Droughts in China, Russia, Central and West- 
ern Europe and in parts of the United States 
recall the predictions. That there is a cycle 
of rainfall alternating with the eleven-year 
period of sun spots is not yet proved, but that 
terrestrial weather in a general way is influ- 
enced by solar changes is quite possible. 


LOUISIANA is the first state to enact a 
mothers’ pension law. Any woman whose 
husbar-d is dead, permanently invalided, or 
imprisoned, and who is the mother of a child 
or children under sixteen years of age and has 
lived at least one year in the parish, is entitled 
to a pension proportionate to her needs and 
the number of children that she has. She can 
draw as much as $15 a month if she has one 
child and as much as $10 a month for each 
additional child, but not more than $50 a 
month in all. 


DAL ERIN, OR DAIL EIREANN, fre- 
quently seen in newspaper reports, is the 
name of the present Republican Parliament 
in Jreland. In ancient times a common name 
for Ireland was Eire, nominative case; Eire- 
ann or Erin, possessive; Eirnn, objective. The 
Dal was an assemblage somewhat like the 
English Knights of the Shire, its duties being 
of a legislative character. Hence Dal Erin 
(pronounced Dhawl Airin) means the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. 


A GENERATION AGO it was not unusual 
for some one to heed the urge to 
Go rolling down to Rio, roll really 
down to Rio; 
Oh, I'd love to roll to Rio 
Some day before I’m old! 


Now two hundred families of American farm- 
ers have just set out to colonize a great tract 
of rich valley land on the upper reaches of 
the Amazon in Peru. Each family will have 
a grant of about a thousand acres of grassy 
plain, rolling hill land and forest. 


IN EVERY ONE of the newly created politi- 
cal divisions of “Europe the chief aim of the 
peasant leaders has been to hasten the solu- 
tion of the land question, in order to satisfy 
the hunger of the people for fields of their 
own. In Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary and Roumania the demands 
of the Green International have been receiv- 
ing attention. In Czecho-Slovakia especially 
there has been rapid progress, so that one 
hundred and fifty thousand farmers have 
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- become owners of the soil, and five hundred 


thousand acres of land are to be leased to 
former soldiers, farming associations, parishes 
and public utility companies. The forests, be- 
cause it is so necessary to preserve them, will 
be administered by the state. 
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LAWLESSNESS 


T the recent meeting of the American Bar 
A Association the two chief law officers 
of the government, Attorney-General 
Daugherty and Solicitor-General Beck, chose 
to speak on different phases of the same 
subject—the growth of lawlessness. Mr. Beck 
drew a striking picture of the rebellion against 
tradition and authority in every country and 
in every walk of life. He spoke of the flouting 
of accepted standards in art and of the jan- 
gling discords that occur in the most “modern” 
music, painting and poetry. He spoke of the 
neglect of old-fashioned ideals of integrity in 
commercial life, shown by the epidemic of 
canceled orders that began the business de- 
pression that still persists. He spoke of the 
growing aversion to work among all classes, 
the denial of those principles of modesty, 
industry and sobriety of conduct that past 
generations have learned to be the basis of 
healthy and sensible living. He spoke of the 
elevation of pleasure above.duty and the 
tendency of men and women to ignore laws, 
social or statute, that interfere with their 
own desire for personal gratification. 

The Attorney-General was less philosoph- 
ical but more specific. His text was the dis- 
regard of the actual written law that is 
so common to-day among all classes of thg 
community. He laid most stress on the disre- 
gard of laws by corporations, by capitalists 
and by labor unions. But they are not the 
only offenders. Probably no one of us pays 
full obedience to every law that limits what 
he conceives to be his individual liberty and 
convenience. From the boy who disregards an 
order to keep off the grass, and the man who 
exceeds the speed limit with his car, or vio- 
lates the provisions of the prohibition act, or 
falsifies his income tax return, or offends 
against some other law, made for the good 
of all but inconvenient for him to obey, to 
the big corporation or labor union, we are 
one and all, in greater or less degree, guilty. 

What is more needed than anything else in 
this country of lawbreakers is a nation-wide 
campaign to inculcate respect for the law— 
for all law. Its leaders should be men who 
will pledge themselves to strict obedience to 
every law or legal regulation, whether it hurts 
them or not, and who will keep that pledge. 

Any such movement must start at the top. 
It would be useless and futile to preach to the 
man in the street his duty to obey the law 
if he knows that the preacher is committing 
offenses greater than his own. If the children 
are to be taught to regard both great and 
little thou-shalt-nots, their parents must set 
the example. What hope is there for the boy 
whose father gives him a five-dollar note as 
he starts out in his car, to pay his fine if he 
is caught overspeeding ? 
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SOLDIERS OF PEACE 


ATRIOTISM, which is after all only a 

short word for love of your neighbor, 

has many ways of expressing itself. One 
way, and that the most dramatic and soul- 
stirring, is the way of the soldier who gives up 
the ease and comfort of home for the hard- 
ships of the field and puts his life in pawn 
for the safety of his countrymen. There is the 
patriotism of the man in public life who puts 
his talents at the service of his country, and 
the patriotism of the private citizen, man or 
woman, who, by observance of the laws, dili- 
gence and conscientiousness in work and 
careful nurture of children, helps to make the 
national life sound and sweet. And there is 
the patriotism of those who labor unselfishly 
for the education of the coming generation, 
for the care of the sick or the unfortunate, 
or for the help and encouragement of the 
alien who must be made into an intelligent 
and contented citizen of America. 

There is another kind of patriotism too, not 
so often recognized as such, which we may 
call the patriotism of common sense. Among 
business men it is shown by those who in 
the face of general depression and discourage- 
ment strive to “carry on” just as they would 
in normal times, believing that by so doing 
they will influence other men to do the same, 
and so build up the structure of mutual con- 
fidence which is the essential of active busi- 
ness, Their aim is to make conditions stable 


once more, to bring about the revival of busi- 
ness, the reopening of closed factories and the 
employment of thousands of workers now 
idle. Such men are true patriots, soldiers of 
peace fighting for the general good of our 
country and, through that, of the world. 

Those whose business it is to study the con- 
ditions of business life believe that the worst 
is already passed and that a gradual improve- 
ment has begun. The more men there are who 
practice the kind of patriotism of which we 
have spoken, the more speedy will be the 
return to the orderly and cheerful activity of 
our business life. 

°° v 


POLITICS AND IGNORANCE 


HERE is a real danger from too great 

modesty in politics as in other things. 

One hears many of the noblest and most 
intelligent women say, “Oh, why should I 
vote? How can I? I know nothing about 
government or statesmanship.” How much do 
those excellent persons suppose the average 
man knows about government or statesman- 
ship? How much does anyone know about 
those complicated matters? We all have our 
houses to keep, our businesses to run. We 
cannot give our lives to the study of politics. 

But, oh, how slight is the danger to the 
world from modesty in politics compared 
with the danger from its opposite! How many 
people there are who know just how a thing 
should be done, and when it should be done, 
and by whom it should be done! How many 
have heard only one side of an argument and 
have got it thoroughly into their heads and 
keep repeating it with parrot insistence, ut- 
terly regardless of facts that crowd in upon 
them to prove the contrary! And there. are 
the people with nostrums, with panaceas, 
people who have become possessed by one 
idea, who believe that the application of that 
idea to practical life and political affairs would 
stabilize society and moralize the world. They 
urge their reform in season and out of season. 
All the inevitable catastrophes and failures 
that beset the stumbling march of progress 
do but furnish them triumphant arguments 
showing that if their advice had been fol- 
lowed the millennium would have long since 
arrived. 

Such an obsession is always buttressed by 
ignorance. The wise, the thoughtful, the pa- 
tient do not proclaim quick and novel meth- 
ods of pushing the old, slow, obstinate world 
into complete felicity. But those loud assert- 
ers of sure remedies for ancient maladies are 
too busy teaching to pause and learn. They 
are manifestly and deplorably ignorant of the 
history of mankind, of the secrets of human 
nature, even of their own hearts. 

Passive ignorance is evidently a misfor- 
tune; but the worst enemy we have to cope 
with to-day is active ignorance. The motto 
for both women and men in politics should 
be: Read, think, watch, listen, before you talk 


or act. 
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A CANADIAN MINISTER AT 
WASHINGTON 
(Cam. justly, claims recognition as a 


nation, which it is in extent of terri- 

tory, in population, in resources and in 
production. It is also self-governed, save that 
in its foreign relations it is controlled from 
Downing Street. In all other respects it has 
the status of a separate kingdom under King 
George as the nominal sovereign, whe reigns 
but does not govern. 

Lord Bryce has said that when he was the 
British ambassador at Washington from two 
thirds to three fourths of all his business was 
between Canada and the United States. He 
and his predecessors and his successors have 
been ambassadors of the British Empire, Brit- 
ons by birth and residence, charged first of all 
with the oversight and protection of imperial 
interests. Of course they would act and did 
act sympathetically on all colonial matters 
that came before them, but they could not be 
so well informed, so interested or so zealous 
as if they had been members of the Canadian 
government. 

It was therefore obvious, considering the 
intimate and neighborly relations between 
Canada and this country, that the Dominion 
should wish to be represented directly in 
Washington by a minister who could know 
and appreciate the interests of his own coun- 
try in any controversy or negotiation in 
which it is concerned. The privilege has been 
conceded by the home government, but the 
minister has not been appointed. 

The reason for the delay is not clear. Mr. 
Meighen, the premier, said not long ago, an- 
swering a question in the House of Commons, 
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that the right man for the place had not 
been found. That statement may be true, 
though it is hard to believe it, in view of the 
abundance of able and discreet men in Ca- 
nadian public life. It is more likely that the 
failure to make an appointment is the result 
of the charge made in the United States 
Senate that one of the undesirable features 
of the Treaty of Versailles was the separate 
representation of the British self-governing 
dominions in the League of Nations. It may 
have been thought, on one side or the other, 
that accepting a minister from Canada would 
be conceding the point. 

It would be a pity if such a technical sug- 
gestion were allowed to defeat a desirable and 
useful object. Our people would gladly wel- 
come a minister from the good neighbors 
beyond our northern frontier without passing 
on the question whether they should have an 
equal vote with other nations in a League of 
which our country is not a member. 
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EXPORT TAXES 


PEAKING before the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown, Signor Tittoni, the 
president of the Italian Senate, called 

attention to a yery menacing element in the 
international sittation. That is the increasing 
practice of levying export duties and estab- 
lishing discriminating prices on raw materials 
of which one or two countries have some- 
thing like a monopoly. He mentioned the spe- 
cial price on export coal that Great Britain 
has been exacting from Italy and other coun- 
tries that do not themselves produce any 
coal ; the petroleum agreement between France 
and Great Britain, which threatens the free 
market in crude oil; the export duty on grain 
from Argentina, on raw cotton from Egypt, 
on tin from French Indo-China, on oil and 
cereals from Roumania, on vegetable oil and 
rice from Spain, and on almost everything 
that is exportable from Jugo-Slavia. 

Export duties are not new. .They go back 
to the Middle Ages or earlier, and that, says 
Signor Tittoni, is where they belong. They 
are convenient for governments that need to 
raise large sums through taxation, and they 
are popular with certain commercial interests, 
since they help to establish monopolies and to 
increase profits. But they are always bad in 
their political effects. They plunder certain 
countries for the benefit of the tradesmen of 
the countries that produce the necessaries of 
modern life. They lead inevitably to bad feel- 
ing, to hostility, to reprisal. They check com- 
merce, increase the cost of living for everyone 
and cause quarrels between nation and na- 
tion. They-are the weapons of a warfare no 
less relentless, though less bloody, than that 
of the battlefield. 

Our Constitution contains a provision that 
has always been interpreted as forbidding any 
export tax whatever; it was inserted no doubt 
to prevent the different states from laying 
tribute on one another, but it has had the 
effect of establishing a national policy that, 
we hope, will never be reversed. 

There can be no doubt that the revival of 
export duties and of government-supported 
monopolies is owing to the general need of 
governments for larger revenues and to their 
desire to build up as quickly as possible the 
national financial strength destroyed or weak- 
ened by the war. And yet the statesmen 
themselves realize the peril of the policy, its 
injustice to the nations less favored by nature, 
and the difficulties that it puts in the path of 
a real peace. At the Brussels conference no 
one defended it; the delegates respectively 
pledged their governments to abandon it. Yet 
the promise has not been carried out. Signor 
Tittoni declared that a coalition of commer- 
cial interests stronger even than the govern- 
ments themselves is to blame; but to other 
observers it appears to be chargeable to eco- 
nomic conditions rather than to any deliberate 
combination of interests. Those conditions, 
operating in much the same way everywhere, 
influence governments to yield to the fears 
and desires of business men rather than to 
consider open-mindedly the advantage of 
mankind at large. 


POSTGRADUATE GEOGRAPHY 


EOGRAPHY as we knew it in school 
was a dull study, occupied chiefly with 
bounding the Middle Atlantic State: 

and trying to remember of which state Tal- 
lahassee is the capital. All that prevented it 
from being a bore was the textbook, a noble 
folio behind which it was possible to “dig in” 
for a mid-forenoon apple, and in which the 
gorilla, the lyre bird, the dingo and the gnu 
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disported themselves in cheerful amity on the 
same page. 

If the plans of Dr. Atwood, the new presi- 
dent of Clark University in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, are carried out, geography in the 
future will become a very different thing. In- 
stead of being solely a study for children in 
the grade schools it will include a two years’ 
course for college graduates, in preparation 
for some of the most interesting and active 
of careers. 

In his inaugural address Dr. Atwood an- 
nounced the plan of establishing at Clark a 
school of geography “unique in America and 
preéminent in this special field”: a school that 
shall give a training in the knowledge of 
physical, commercial and ethnological geog- 
raphy comparable to the training that several 
American universities now give in advanced 
business methods. The pupils will be young 
men who have already had a college educa- 
tion or its equivalent, and who wish to fit 
themselves for the great executive positions 
in international commerce or for posts in the 
diplomatic service. 

As a nation we have been singularly neg- 
lectful of geography. Our great natural re- 
sources and our political isolation have 
contributed toward that neglect, which has 
sprung from a half-contemptuous attitude 
toward the rest of the world. Are we not the 
greatest nation on earth? Can’t we raise any- 
thing or make anything we want? Then why 
should we bother with the rest of the world? 

The war has helped to answer the last ques- 
tion. We are reaching out for the markets of 
the world, and we know little about what 
those markets want. We have come into inti- 
mate and probably enduring relations with 
peoples of whose history we know too little, 
and of whose needs, capabilities, aims, ideals, 
we know almost nothing. Even here at home 
we are narrow and sectional. New England 
looks with suspicion on California’s attitude 
toward the Japanese, and the Pacific Coast 
is difficult to interest in any comprehensive 
scheme for improving our inland waterways. 

For all of those shortcomings the cure is 
knowledge, and especially knowledge of peo- 
ples and of places. The new school of geog- 
raphy can be of great service in promoting 
international trade and in discovering and 
opening new fields of industrial enterprise, 
both here and abroad; but greater still may 
be its service in giving us a better under- 
standing of other peoples and thereby a better 
basis for dealing justly and living amicably 


with them. 
LES 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE recent outbreak of disorder in the 

West Virginia coal fields is only another 
skirmish in the long battle between the coal 
operators and the union miners over the 
unionizing of that part of the field from 
which unions are now excluded. The quarrel 
has been smouldering for a long time, occa- 
‘sionally bursting into flame, as it has at pres- 
ent, and it has been irritated by the effect of 
a generous supply of moonshine whiskey in 
those retired regions and by the unfortunate 
practice of the state in turning over the polic- 
ing of the coal districts to men in the pay of 
the coal companies, who act both as private 
mine guards and as deputy sheriffs. West Vir- 
ginia has no national guard, though an act 
to establish one was passed by the legis- 
lature, and the state constabulary, though 
authorized, has never been efficiently organ- 
ized. The first step in cleaning up conditions 
would seem to be the resumption by the state 
of its proper office in providing an impartial 
and effective system for maintaining order in 
the coal counties. ° 


Tz Assembly of the League of Nations 
met for its second annual session at 
Geneva, on September 5. The Dutch minister 
of foreign affairs, Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, 
was chosen president. The Assembly faced 
a variety of perplexing questions from the 
New World. Bolivia wants the League to 
step in and decide the dispute that has long 
existed between Bolivia and Chile over the 
Provinces of Tacna and Arica. Chile, which is 
now in possession, protested warmly against 
any interference by the League, on the ground 
that non-American states—and consequently 
the League—must, according to the Monroe 
Doctrine, keep hands off questions that con- 
cern American states only. At the same time 
the United States let it be known that it 
Would not recognize the right of the League 
to distribute mandates over former German 
or Turkish territory without consulting the 
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government of this country. These untoward 
incidents disturbed somewhat the smooth 
transaction of the business of the Assembly, 
but the delegates were, generally speaking, in 
a cheerful mood and believed that the League 
organization was in a much healthier and 
more active condition than it was a year ago. 


o 


HE supreme court of Mexico has handed 

down a decision enjoining the government 
from applying the famous Article 27 of the 
new constitution in a retroactive sense. That 
is precisely the point for which our govern- 
ment has been contending. To the ordinary 
observer there seems to be no good reason 
why the Obregon government should not 
presently be recognized. It is apparently keep- 
ing peace and order pretty well; it has the 
support of the nation at large, and it shows 
readiness to recognize the obligations of 
Mexico toward the governments and the citi- 
zens of other nations. 


S 


IROHITO, the Crown Prince of Japan, is 
back again at Tokyo after several months 
of journeying through Europe. He was greeted 
with an enthusiasm that seems to prove the 
undiminished loyalty of the nation to the royal 
house. An interesting incident of his welcome 
was the loud cheering and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs that marked his progress through the 
streets of Yokohama and Tokyo. In the past, 
whenever royalty passed by, etiquette de- 
manded from the Japanese the complete 
silence of awe and reverence. But young 
Japan has learned to cheer and likes to make 
a noise as well as young England or young 
America. ° 


OULD you like to know how large 

the stellar universe is? In the opinion of 
astronomers it is one million light years in 
diameter, and, since light travels 186,000 miles 
in a second;. that means that it is about 
5,869,713,600,000,000,000—almost six quintil- 
lion—miles from one side of the universe to 
the other. More than a million solar systems 
the size of our own could be placed end to end 
without bridging the space. How many such 
systems the universe could contain we refuse 
to calculate. e 


T has often been observed that warfare, like 

any other profound emotional experience, 
brings out the best as well as the worst in 
man. There have been plenty of instances of 
cruelty and horror in Ireland since fighting 
began there, but the New Statesman prints 
also some touching examples of magnanimity 
and charity shown by men of both parties 
who were facing death. A British prisoner 
condemned to be shot in reprisal for the exe- 
cution of some Sinn Fein prisoners wrote in 
a diary meant for his wife’s eye: 

“T was told I was to die this evening. The 
young men who have been guarding me have 
been kind all through. Their authorities have 
made the order, and they are sorry. I ask you, 
dear, to let no bitter words escape you. Do 
not allow hatred to dwell in you. I want love 
in your heart. It comes from the Father.” 

On the other hand a young Sinn Feiner who 
was executed as a rebel bade his father shake 
hands with his Black and Tan guards and 
himself embraced one on his way to the gal- 
lows. “It is as if in the presence of death men 
lost all sense of their differences, or, at least, 
were conscious amid their differences of a new 
sense of identity.” ° 


HE new phonetic alphabet for China has 

proved a success. In 1912 the National 
Educational Conference recommended a Chi- 
nese alphabet of thirty-nine characters, of 
which there were twenty-four so-called in- 
itials, three medials and twelve finals. By 
1915 schools to teach the phonetic symbols 
had been established as an experiment; lately 
all the normal schools have given special 
courses in the subject, and this year all the 
provinces are learning the new system and 
putting it into use. e 


HE people of the United States and of 
-L Canada can both take pride in the 
dedication of the impo®ing Peace Portal on 
the boundary line at Blaine, Washington. The 
arch commemorates a century of peace and 
of unfortified frontiers between the two 
countries. It stands in a park of five acres 
and marks the beginning in the United States 
of the newly completed Pacific Highway. All 
travelers going from British Columbia into 
Washington or vice versa at this point will 
pass beneath it. At a time when there is so 
much hostility and suspicion among the na- 
tions of the world the building of this Peace 
Portal is a cheering bit of news to chronicle. 









Another 
Mystery Cake 


Can you name it ? 


HE first Royal Mystery Cake Contest 

created a country-wide sensation. Here 
is another cake even more wonderful. Who 
can give it a name that will do justice to its 
unusual qualities ? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal 
Baking Powder. Will you make it and name it? 


$500 For The Best Names 


For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. For 
the second, third, fourth and fifth choice, we will pay 
$100, $75, $50, and $25 respectively. Anyone may 
enter the contest, but only one name from each per- 
son will be considered. 


All names must be re- 
ceived by December 15th. 
In case of ties, the full 
amount of the prize will 
be given to each tying 
contestant. Do not send 
your cake. Simply send 
the name you suggest 
with your own name and 
address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER CO. 


140 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 








‘HOW TO MAKE IT 


Use level measurements for all materials 


i) cup shortening 

12 cups sugar 

Grated rind of 4 orange 

1 egg and 1 yolk _ unsweetened chocolate (melted) 

2% cups flour 1, teaspoon salt 

Cream shortening, add sugar and grated orange rind. Add beaten 

egg yolks. Sift together flour, salt and Royal Baking Powder and 
add alternately with the milk; lastly fold in beaten egg white. 
Divide batter into two parts. To one part add the chocolate. Put by 
tablespoonfuls, alternating dark and light batter, into three greased 
layer cake pans. Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. 


FILLING AND ICING 
3 tablespoons melted butter 
3 cups confectioner’s sugar 
2 tablespoons orange juice 


4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 cup milk ; 
144 squares (1% oz.) of 


1 egg white 
3 squares (3 oz.) 
unsweetened chocolate 
Grated rind of 4 orange and pulp of 1 orange ' 
Put butter, sugar, orange juice and rind into bowl. Cut pulp from 
orange, removing skin and seeds, and add. Beat all together until 
smooth. Fold in beaten egg white. Spread this icing on layer used for 
top of cake. While icing is soft, sprinkle with unsweetened chocolate 
shaved in fine pieces with sharp knife (use 4% square). To remaining 
icing add 2% squares unsweetened chocolate which has been melted. 
Spread this thickly between layers and on sides of cake. 
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THE ORCHARD IS MY 
PARLOR 


By Martha Banning Thomas 


The orchard is my parlor ; 
The carpet is of grass, 
The apple trees are rockers, 
The brook’s my looking-glass. 


The walls are tumbled fences, 
My ceiling is the sky, 

And little folk of feathers 
Stop in when passing by. 


They like my crooked rockers 
For their little crooked toes; 

With me they swing and gossip 
Through ev’ry wind that blows. 


The butterflies are welcome, 
And every greedy bee; 

They know the apple blossoms 
Are cups of honey tea. 


My parlor has no windows 
Or doors or any plan; 

It’s just where folk of feathers 
May drop in when they can. 


og 
TWO AND A HONEY POT 


By Mary Norwood 


HEN Buster Bear found the pot of 
W honey in the daisy field he didn’t know 
at first what to make of it. 

“Ho!” he said in his husky little voice. 
“Who left this queer-looking pail of water 
here for me to stumble over ?” 

He leaned over and stuck his pink tongue 
into the pail, and the moment he did so he 
cried, “Whoop! What kind of water is this?” 

Flopping flat down on the ground among 
the daisies and pulling the pail closer to him, 
he dipped one paw into the pail and thrust it 
into his mouth. Then he did the same thing 
with the other paw. 

“Ah-h-h!” he said with a squirm of delight. 
“Q-o0-0-oh!” 

Was ever anything so delicious! The stuff 
was almost as clear as water, but it had a 
taste that no water ever had. ‘ 

“It must be soup,” Buster said aloud be- 
tween mouthfuls. 

He scooped up what was in the pail so fast 
that his hurrying paws looked like two little 
quick black paddles; and he smacked his lips 
so hard that he could have been heard a hun- 
dred yards away. 

The little fellow was too busy to notice 
that he had a visitor; he went on eating and 
grunting with never a look to right or left. 

The visitor stared at Buster and the pail 
with much interest; then, sniffing, he walked 
round and round the little bear. But Buster 
did not even hear the sniffs. 

At length the stranger walked off; and 
after a long while Buster gave a sigh and 
scrambled to his feet. His stomach was very 
tull, and from head to foot he was as sticky 
as a piece of fly paper. 

“Humph!” he said as he waddled away. 

It took him half an hour to wash off the 
stickiness. Dinner was ready when he reached 
home, but he did not feel at all hungry. 

“No, thank you,” he said every time he 
was asked to have anything. 

“Perhaps you want some jam,” his mother 


“suggested. 


“Oh, no, thank you!” Buster said hastily. 
It seemed to him that jam was the very last 
thing in the world that he wanted. 

Mr. Bear came in late to supper. He seemed 
very much disturbed; his hair was ruffled up 
on his head and his eyes snapped. 

“There’s a sneak thief somewhere in the 
neighborhood,” he said, “and I should like to 
get hold of him, too.” 

“Oho, a sneak thief!” cried Buster. “And 
what did he steal ?” 

Mr. Bear frowned. “My honey pot, and all 
my honey, that’s what he stole.” 

“And what is a honey pot, father?” little 
Buster asked, “and what is honey ?” 

Here Mrs. Bear, who was much disturbed 
by the news, gave her son a gentle cuff on 
the head. “Stop asking questions,” she said. 
“Honey is something delicious that is found 
in the woods. Now keep quiet.” 

Buster stirred his porridge slowly and won- 
dered why he had never found anything 
delicious in the woods. When Mr. Bear got up 
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and said he was going Out to look for his lost 
property, the little bear clamored to go too. 

“Well, if you’ll behave properly,” said Mr. 
Bear. “But much you know about finding 
honey pots!” 

When they came in sight of the field where 
Buster had been playing that morning, Mr. 
Bear said, “There’s William Goat; perhaps he 
knows something about the matter.” 

But William Goat looked annoyed. “I never 
eat honey,” he answered. “Don’t ask foolish 
questions.” 

That made Mr. Bear angry. “I left that 
honey pot right here in the field while I went 
off to get a drink of water,” he said. “Don’t 
tell me somebody didn’t eat my honey.” 


CHILDRENS PAGE 


that Buster raised his bowed head and peeped 
at him out of the corner of one shamed eye. 

“And so,” went on William Goat, “at dinner 
time I had it for dessert.” 

Then Mr. Bear and Buster Bear burst out 
laughing. They laughed so long and so loud 
that Mrs. Bear came hurrying through the 
bushes to see what was the matter. They 
laughed and shook and spluttered and wheezed 
till the tears rolled down their faces and fell 
on the remains of the honey pot. They could 
not stop laughing, however hard they tried. 

As for William Goat, he turned his back 
and pretended to be grazing; but his sides 


shook so and he gave such funny little squeaks, 


that Buster was sure he was laughing too. 
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William Goat tossed his head. “I wouldn’t 
tell you that for the world,” he said. “Of 
course somebody ate your honey.” 

“Well, don’t you stand there and stare at 
my son,” went on Mr. Bear. “He doesn’t 
know honey when he sees it.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he?” asked William Goat. 
“Does he know it when he tastes it ?” 

Buster began to quake. The truth was 
dawning on him; it must have been honey 
that he found in the pail! 

Mr. Bear went on blustering at William 
Goat. “Buster, here, is far too small to carry 
off that big pot. And if he didn’t carry it off 
where is it ?” 

The goat gazed at Buster until the little 
bear felt as if he should sink through the 
ground. 

“Where’s that honey pot?” stormed Mr. 
Bear. 

William Goat .went on staring at Buster. 
“Where’s what was in the honey pot?” he 
said. ; 

At that Buster sat right down among the 
daisies and clapped his two hands to his 
fat little stomach. “Inside me,” he moaned; 
“that’s where.” 


Then he told the whole tale with a rush. “I 


didn’t know it was anyone else’s honey,” he 
sobbed. “I didn’t know it was honey at all.” 

Mr. Bear looked very much shocked, but 
he did not scold. 

“Well, I don’t see what became of the pot,” 
was all he said. 

William Goat turned and walked over to a 
corner of the field; presently he came back 
with a battered-looking piece of tin in his 
mouth. 

“Is that what you call a honey pot?” he 
inquired. “It’s what that son of yours left 
after he’d eaten all the honey; I found it here, 
and it looked useless.” After a pause he added, 
“I didn’t know it was anyone else’s honey 
pot. I didn’t know it was a honey pot at all.” 

His words and tone sounded so familiar 


AT BEDTIME 


By Frances C. Hamlet 


I go to bed at seven; 

My friend, the night wind, sings 
A happy little good-night song 

Of happy little things; 


Of birds up in the tree tops, 
White sheep beyond the stile, 

Of stars that watch the night world 
He sings to me a while. 


I never beg an encore; 
My wind friend could not wait; 
He’s off to sing to bigger lads, 
Who go to bed at eight! 
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QUESTIONS 


By Laura Lee Randall 


Butterfly, butterfly, light as summer air, 

Darting up, floating down, drifting every- 
where, 

Are the fairies using you 

As airplane for a fairy crew? 


Firefly, firefly, little living spark, 

Gleaming high, shining low, flashing through 
the dark, 

Did the fairies send for you 

To lead them home through dusk and dew? 


ee 
THE TEAM 


By Isabel Jamison 


HE ocean was green as an emerald, the 

sand was yellow and shining, and the sky 

was clear blue with little flecks of fleecy 
cloud in it; but Arthur was not happy. He 
was spending a day at the seashore, and he 
had no boat to play with. 

“I wish I had saved up my money and 
bought one,” he mourned. 

But he had not dreamed of a trip to the 
shore, and now it was too late. 

“T brought your train of cars along,” his 
mother said. 

Arthur said “Thank you” rather sadly. “But 
I don’t see what I can do with a train of cars 
on the beach,” he added. 

However, he tucked the little train under 
his arm and ran down to the shore; there he 
sat down rather forlornly and looked at the 
water. “I want a boat,” he said aloud. 

Then he jumped up, for a small voice just 
behind him said suddenly, “I have one.” 

He turned and saw a very little girl in a 
very large hat who was carrying a two- 
masted sailboat almost as large as herself. 

“Whew!” said Arthur, scrambling to his 
feet. “That is a beauty.” He gazed at it eagerly. 

“So is that train,” said the little girl. “It’s 
got six cars, hasn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” answered Arthur, “but what good is 
a train at the seashore? What is your name?” 

“Eunice,” said the little girl. “Once,” she 
added, “when I was at my uncle’s, I saw a 
train run right up to the edge of the ocean.” 

“What for?” Arthur asked doubtfully. 

“It was full of stones,” Eunice went on, 
“and it backed down a wharf and under a 
kind of covered shed. Then boats came up to 
the wharf and carried off the stones.” 

Arthur’s face shone. “I see a lot of boards 
over there,” he said. “Why can’t we build a 
wharf ?” 

“And haul pebbles and shells,” said Eunice. 
“That will be great fun.” 

It was. They made a little embankment of 
sand and on it built a fine wharf of the pieces 
of some old wooden boxes. Then the Sea Gull, 
which was the name of Eunice’s boat, came 
sailing down the coast and tied up at the 
wharf. Captain Eunice ordered “all hands 
out!” The “hands” were several smali dolls 
in sailor costume. Conductor Arthur’s train 
came in with a rush and a roar, every car 
filled with pebbles and shells, and in little or 
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“IT Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have embar- 
rassing moments—so do your friends. Is it not 
worth while to see if all this embarrassment 
<*f00,000 person hearing clearly b: 

persons are now hea' clearly by 
aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: ‘‘It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to give 
up the practice of medicine long ago if I had 
not obtained this best of all devices for the aid 
of hearing.”” We offer you the 


1922 Acousticon 


For 10 Boas’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

Just write, saying, “I am_ hard of hearing and 

will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial amid 

familiar surroundings — thus you can best tell 

what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your past experience has 
been send for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1367 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42d Street 
lew York City 











Jour First Payment On 


the first order you place after sending this adv. to us. 
Tens of thousands of home-lovers have furnished their 
homes delightfully on this famous Larkin Better 
Homes Easy-Payment Plan. Furnishings of the high- 
est quality, at attractive money-saving Factory-to- 
Family prices. Now you can get almost anything for 
your home without a first cash payment. Larkin Co. 
agrees to pay your First Payment if you send this adv. 
Just check below offer most interested in. And get com- 
plete catalog giving all interesting details about 


0 Furnishings 

O Symphonic Pianos 

O Symphonic Player Pianos 
0O Symphonolas 


(Check offer interested in) 


Tear out this adv. and mail today with your full name 
andaddress. After getting our proposition, you’ll be 
credited $3 to $20 on your purchase, the amount of the 
usual first cash payment. Sending this adv. today gives 


you this liberal offer with 1 to 4 Years To Pay 


Just think of selecting for your home 
from our list of 1228 Furnishings or 
getting a Symphonic Piano or Player 
Piano or Symphonola which plays all 
phonograph Records. Truly, home- 
ee advances a great step by this 
unusual offer. Be sure this adv. with 
your full name and address and offer 
checked are mailed today to 
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HAY-FEVER a ASTHMA 


foun is nothing so good as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
aie ving relief, and literally hundreds of cases report them- 

: dr 48 passing season after season without an attack. You 
went to know about this. Consult P. H 
-D., Buffalo, N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin Y 213. 


arold Hayes, 
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| no time the vessel was loaded. Then it sailed 


away to a point down the coast, discharged 
its load and returned for more. 

By the time the supper bell rang on the cliff 
above, the two friends with the aid of the 
Sea Gull and the Comet—as Eunice named 
Arthur’s train—had hauled a pile of pebbles 
and shells almost big enough to fill a bushel 
basket. 

“TF shall have plenty of shells to carry home 
with me,” said Arthur, “but I wish I didn’t 
have to go.” 

“You must come back,” said Eunice po- 
litely. “And be sure to bring the Comet.” 

“They make a fine team, don’t they?” 
Arthur said. “Of course I’m coming back!” 
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MOUNTAIN CLOTHES 
By Anne B. Payne 
The mountain has a fancy dress 
Of cloud chiffon and loveliness, 
But very often, I have seen, 
She wears an old one made of green. 
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THE ORNERY PIG 


By Catha Wells 


2 HERE now, aren’t they fine?” said 

I Elsbeth’s kind friend, Mr. Jones, as 

he fed his pigs. “Look at them; upon 

my word there’s only one ornery chap in the 
whole lot.” 

Elsbeth, with her toes stuck between the 

bottom rails and her hands clinging to the top 


| rail, peered over at the little pigs. She won- 


dered what “ornery” meant; from the farm- 
er’s tone she felt sure it was nothing pleasant. 
She gazed hard at the wriggling pigs. Which 
was the ornery one? Oh, yes, to be sure, there 
he was—a great, overgrown fellow, half as 
large again as any of his brothers or sisters. 
He was grunting loudly and shoving the 
others away from the trough. 

“Not very polite, certainly,” Elsbeth said to 
herself. “That big old ornery pig!” she cried, 
very proud of knowing the word. 

“Oh, that one’s all right,” Mr. Jones said, 
laughing. “He’s a prize winner, he is. The 
ornery one is that weazened little fellow over 
there that’s always getting shoved aside. He’ll 
never take care of himself; I suppose I’ll have 
to kill him.” 

Elsbeth almost slipped off the fence. “Kill 
that little, little pig!” she cried in distress. 
Then she went and stood in front of Mr. 
Jones and gazed up into his face. “Will you 
sell me the ornery pig?” she asked. 

“Sell him to you? Well, now, how much 
are you a mind to pay for him?” 

Elsbeth pushed her hand into her pocket 
and pulled out a dime, three nickels and a 
quarter. 

“Fifty cents, eh?” chuckled the farmer. 
“Would you pay as much as that for him ?” 

Elsbeth nodded eagerly and held out the 
money. 

“Well, you can have him,” Mr. Jones said, 
“but keep your money. The animal is no good 
to me, and anyway you may need that fifty 
cents to buy feed for him.” 

Elsbeth was very tired and red in the face 
when she reached home with the squirming 
little pig clasped tight in her arms. 

That night she gave the pig a good supper 
of warm milk and bran; early the next morn- 
ing she got up and fed him again. As the 
weeks went by she took such excellent care of 
him that his lit{le sides began to swell out like 
a balloon and his legs grew sturdy and strong. 

Every day as she passed her kind friend 
Mr. Jones on her way to school he would 
call, “How’s that ornery pig?” 

And she would answer, “He’s doing nicely !” 

Then one day she stopped to tell him some 
news. “I’m going to take my pig to the fair.” 

“To the fair—that ornery little critter?” 
cried Mr. Jones. 

Elsbeth nodded. “Yes, sir, to the fair. I 
think he’ll take a prize.” 

Mr. Jones laughed long and hard; he 
looked as if he wanted to stop but couldn’t. 
“Well,” he said at last as he wiped his eyes, 
“T’m going to take a prize at that fair myself.” 

When the time came Elsbeth rubbed and 
scrubbed her pig, put a soft cord round his 
neck and led him away to the fairgrounds. 
Everyone who met the pair said, “What a 
large pig!” For by that time he was huge. He 
took the first prize. 

“Well, I do declare!” said Mr. Jones, who 
won second prize with a brother of Elsbeth’s 
pig. “Would you mind telling me how you got 
the orneriness off that pig of yours?” 

“T think I loved it off,” said Elsbeth with a 


smile. 
“Well, well,” said Mr. Jones, “I think you 
must have!” 
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Better Games for Children 


“. 
















VERY child in the land knows Howard R. 
Garis’ Happy Rabbit, “Uncle Wiggily.” 
And in his game, adapted from his stories, 
the little folks will feel they are actually 
taking part in these adventures of Bunny- 
land. It is one of the most healthfully 
exciting games for children made. And 
like all of the Bradley Better Games for 


Children teaches worth-while lessons. 


Other favorites among the Bradley Games are: 


Pirate and Traveler— 
the world of travel that 
makes the names of 
places and their location 
as well known as the 
streets of your own town. 


Spoof—in which Dad can 
join. To make him the 
“Spoof” would be rich 
indeed. 

Rumme-is another popu- 


lar Bradley game to ask for. 


Logomachy—The play way of spelling 


Bradley games are obtainable at Department, 
Toy Novelty and Stationery stores everywhere. 
Should you forget the names of the games, just 

to see “The World's mes’ and you 
will be shown Bradley's. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
*‘Makers of the World’s Best Games’’ 
Not how much but how good for the money 











You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


make a a 5 or Camping Trip 


a Continua! asure! Unexcelled for 


Golf and other Outdoor Sports. 







The “Cheyenne” 
fs always easy and 
peereabie. | te St confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
a Ee Ee Machine will 
for without excessive meet your highest 
weight or heat. expectations that 
E FOR FALL we are willing to make 
D WINTER you the following offer: 
If the New Companion 
enenes Sow Sewing Machine you 
Broadside select is not perfectly 
“Mec-a-wauks satisfactory in every 


particular after you have 

tried it in your home for three months, 

we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 

take back the machine at our expense. 
EE, 


We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


LOWER PRICES— 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated booklet 
and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


for All the 
Family" 














Comfort Your Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
{ Cutioura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Mass. 
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Francis Barverman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 
MOTHERS! itl tots health. 
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RH silver 50¢ ea. $5.00 doz, "Write for catalog. 
YY, BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

"309 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ask your STOVINK the red stove 












ters and 2 figures,one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz, Sterling 


bald for $480" Wik for Crew 
or ou. . 
SANITARY SUPPLY 00°13 Holmfield Ave., Mattapan, Mass. 











BIG MONEY MARE ITH STAMPS 


Full Info: for 10 cents. 


Storekeeper for remedy 
BOARDMAN & CROSS, 286-N Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester. Mass. 

















OCTOBER 


October bares the boughs 
where squirrels brag 
About their hoards, those 
busy little thieves! 
But, time enough to pack 
your nutting bag 
When you have raked and 
burned the fallen leaves! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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“ON THE OTHER FOOT” 


“ID UT, Aunt Nell,” said Elinor, “I shouldn’t 
think I’d have to tell you why I seldom 
go to church any more; you have just been 
yourself. Now, frankly, did you ever hear 
anyone more stupid than our pastor?” 

Aunt Nell laughed. “Why, yes. The janitor 
at my apartment house and —” 

“Oh, well, Aunt Nell, you know what I 
mean. Mr. Gray naturally had to have afew 
brains to study for the ministry; but he 
doesn’t make himself interesting to me or to 
a lot of other young people in our congrega- 
tion !” 

Miss Porter regarded her niece with a con- 
sidering look. “I wonder,” she said, “whether 
you make yourselves interesting to him.” 

“Interesting to him?” Elinor repeated. 
“Why should we? It’s his business to be in- 
terested in us. That’s what we pay him for.” 

Miss Porter’s look was now frankly quizzi- 
cal. “Elinor, I should have supposed you were 
too proud to be satisfied with the dollars-and- 
cents kind of interest. Surely you know there 
is a kind that no money can pay for. How- 
ever, I wasn’t really looking at it from that 
point of view. I was just thinking about your 
end of the preaching service in your church. 
Put the shoe on the other foot for a minute.” 

“My end? What in the world do you mean 
by my end? I can’t do anything but sit there 
and listen to Mr. Gray’s perfectly common- 
place utterances, can I?” 

“You might make them less commonplace,” 
replied Miss Porter coolly. 

“T might! It sounds like a large order.” 

“Tt isn’t. All you have to do is to make 
yourself an uncommonplace listener. Do you 
remember, my dear, when I was sent round 
to some of the schools to speak for the Junior 
Red Cross? Well, I went first to the Jay 
Street School. The children there were all in- 
terest and excitement! My, but I felt that [ 
was a good speaker, and I certainly did mv 
best. Then I went over to Rome Street where 
all the little foreigners live. They didn’t un- 
derstand very well. Some of them stared at 
me stolidly, and others fidgeted; and I felt 
myself growing more and more stupid till 
finally I realized that I was no speaker at all. 
It all depended on my listeners.” 

Elinor was silent, and Aunt Nell continued, 
“Interest seems to me to have a good many 
of the properties of electricity: the current 
can be easily grounded or short-circuited, but 
the more batteries there are to reinforce it the 
farther it will carry.” 

“Just one battery helps amazingly some- 
times,” said Mr. Porter, speaking suddenly 
from behind his paper. “I stopped after 
church to see Mr. Gray, and I happened to 
remark that he’d given us a particularly good 
sermon. ‘Not I,’ he said; ‘it was the stranger 
that was sitting in your pew this morning. 
She was the most stimulating listener I ever 
had.’ ” 

“Well, good for Aunt Nell, who practices 
what she preaches!” cried Elinor. “Next Sun- 
day I cease to be a short-circuiter.” 
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A KNITTING GIANT 


HE death in April of Mr. John Cath- 
cart Wason removed from the British 
Parliament one of its most picturesque figures. 
He was the tallest member of the House, a 
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giant of imposing and magnificent physique, 
six feet, six inches in height. Outside of poli- 
tics his specialties were sports and knitting. 
Indeed, he did not keep knitting entirely 
outside, for he had the habit of bringing his 
“fancywork” with him to Westminster, and 
of occupying himself with it in some quiet 
corner while waiting for a division, or of 
carrying it with him to the smoking room or 
the tea room. He had acquired the art in 
New Zealand, where for several years he was 
a sheep farmer, and had taught himself to 
knit his own socks and stockings from wool 
raised on the place. The knitting, however, 
was less to provide himself with socks than 
to beguile the monotony of long evenings on 
a lonely station. He rapidly became an expert 
and found the habit so tranquilizing and 
agreeable that he continued it after his return 
to England and his election as a member of 
Parliament. 

Of course his fellow members made all man- 
ner of fun of the sporting giant and of his 
ladylike knitting,—although the enormous 
socks that he toed and heeled were of any- 
thing but ladylike dimensions,—and at last 
their jokes, practical and verbal, although 
they never ruffled his temper, convinced him 
that it would be more comfortable to knit 
elsewhere, and he reluctantly left his knitting 
bag at home. 

“He looked a mile high and that stocking 
of his a yard long,” one of his colleagues told 
an American. “And there he sat, click, click, 
clicking, with the men blowing blue rings all 
round him, trying to make him drop stitches 
or tangle up his yarn or lose his temper. But 
he wouldn’t; he just kept on knitting till that 
confounded click, click, click! fairly got on 
one’s nerves; it sounded like the shuttle of 
the Fates.” 

The Fates, weaving the red-splashed web 
of war, brought round a day when every knit- 
ter knitted in hard-driven earnest; and the 
giant’s patriotic needles, unthreatened by ridi- 
cule, inside the sacred parliamentary precincts 
or without, flew with the rest. Perhaps now 
that women may sit in Parliament daintier 
fingers may continue the custom for which 
the great muscular hands of a sportsman have 
set a'precedent. Does Lady Astor, we wonder, 
ever bring her embroidery or her mending bag 
to temper the dullness of an unpromising 
session ? 
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AN HISTORICAL FLAG 


O the historical trophies and memorials 

that enrich the Chapel of St. Cornelius 
the Centurion on Governors Island, in New 
York Harbor, there was added not many 
months ago a notable relic. It was the regi- 
mental flag of the Royal American Regiment, 
the history of which goes back to that disas- 
trous day in July, 1755, when the French and 
Indians routed General Braddock’s forces at 
the Monongahela River. On 
that occasion General Brad- 
dock’s troops included not 
only two veteran British regi- 
ments, the Forty-fourth, 
known as the Fighting Fours, 
and the Forty-eighth, but 
various units of Colonial 
troops. 

The few regulars who es- 
caped from the massacre 
formed the nucleus of a new 
regiment called the Sixty-sec- 
ond Loyal American Provin- 
cials. Then, owing to a 
regiment’s being disbanded, it 
became in 1757 the new Six- 
tieth Royal Americans. The 
Sixtieth took part in most of 
the later fighting of the French 
and Indian War. Two battal- 
ions fought with Wolfe’s army 
at Quebec, and the other two not only fought 
the French on the Great Lakes but averted 
the Indian menace west of the Alleghanies. 

It is largely to that regiment, recruited as it 
was in the states of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland and Massachusetts, that the United 
States to-day owes the vast regions beyond 
the western slopes of the Alleghanies and the 
verdant valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. During the Revolution it was em- 
ployed “on the king’s business” and formed 
part of the forces of Lord Howe in New 
York. Undoubtedly it fought in the Battle of 
Long Island. The present-day successor of the 
regiment is the King’s Royal Rifles. The 
colonel commanding, Field Marshal Lord 
Grenfell, has made a deed of gift of the old 
regimental colors to the chapel on Governors 
Island. That is the appropriate place to re- 
ceive them, for from 1756 to 1783 Governors 
Island was the depot of the regiment, and 





Trinity Church, in the parish of which Gov- 
ernors Island lies, was the church in which 
the officers and men of the regiment regularly 
worshiped. The flag itself is believed to be the 
one presented to the regiment in 1788, when 
it was stationed in Canada. It is of faded blue 
silk embroidered with the royal cipher and 
motto, a wreath of the national floral em- 
blems and also the regimental number. In 
1819, when the first battalion was disbanded, 
the flag was left with the colonel, in whose 
family it became an heirloom. From his fam- 
ily it passed into other hands and finally came 
into the possession of Lord Grenfell. At the 
ceremonies attending the reception of the 
colors at Governors Island a message was 
read from the King, who is honorary colonel 
of the Royal Rifles, expressing a hope that the 
gift might further strengthen the ties of 
friendship between the British and the Ameri- 
can army. 
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THE NEW SHANGHAI 


VIDENCE of increasing and prolific wealth 

abounds on every side in Shanghai. The 
ease with which both merchants and man- 
darins have earned money, says Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland in his book China, Japan and Korea, 
is reflected in the monstrous cost of living 
and in a degree of luxury that in some re- 
spects is unequaled either in New York or 
Buenos Aires. During the war and since then 
1 have seen something of the stupendous 
wealth of both those cities. I have walked 
their streets and dwelt in their hotels, won- 
dering like a poor relation at the princeliness 
of their pomps and vanities and at the lavish- 
ness of their resplendent lives; but in the 
matter of mellow comforts of the body, of 
savory fleshpots deftly served, no Croesus of 
America can ever hope to reach the comfort- 
able heights and depths that Shanghai takes 
for granted. Not all his wealth could buy the 
swift, soft-footed service, the ubiquitous effi- 
ciency of the Chinese house boy, gardener 
and cook. 

The hoarded wealth that retired Chinese 
and Manchu officials have brought into the 
safe refuge of the settlement since the up- 
heaval of the revolution provides much new 
grist for the local mills of trade, and the vast 
profits of five years of virtually untaxed war 
trade account for a good deal more. The 
results are astonishing, and not the least re- 
markable feature of the swiftly changing 
scene is the American air of get-rich-quick 
that has come to prevail. 

But of deeper significance than all the 
glamour and glitter of Shanghai’s exotic mo- 
dernity are glimpses and voices of the dense 
background of purely native life—the rhyth- 
mic chant of swift-moving coolies unloading 
cargoes at the jetties; the never-ceasing song 
of native labor; wheelbarrow coolies stagger- 
ing under their monstrous burdens; and on 
the river the old familiar 
vision of junks and sampans 
innumerable,—blue sails and 
brown and twirling yuloh 
blades,—the moving homes of 
men whose lives are as the 
lives of their forefathers were 
in the old time before them, 
and as the lives of their sons 
will be when we are all for- 
gotten. As I watch the human 
pageant the social activities of 
Mrs. Compradore Wang, driv- 
ing in her limousine to her 
villa in the Western District, 
or of Mrs. Rosenkrantz, who 
takes her to the play at the 
Lyceum, count for less than 
those half-naked coolies sing- 
ing at their work. For those 
ladies are at best only tran- 
sient phenomena, froth on the 
crest of a wave; but the humble sons of Han 
are as they have been since the days of 
Babylon, and as they will be when the pres- 
ent frontiers of Europe are wiped out—a 
great tide in the ocean of human life, mys- 
terious and profound. 
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A PRAIRIE LAD, A RATTLER AND 
A RUBBER BALL 


CONTRIBUTOR writes that northwest- 
ern Nebraska is not at all like the rest of 
the state. Vast stretches of prairie ranging in 
altitude from four thousand, to five thousand 
feet make it seem like parts of Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado. Now that the meth- 
ods of dry farming have been introduced 
agriculture flourishes there, but twenty-five 
years ago only stock raising was profitable. 
There was a good deal of government land 
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over which herds had free range. The herders 
were almost always the children of the 
ranches, some of whom were not more than 
seven or eight years old. It was a lonely task 
for a boy, for from dawn to dusk he was alone 
with the cattle. There was usually no water 
except that with which the windmills filled 
the huge tanks near the home. The only shade 
was the shadow of the pony. The children, 
however, did not complain, but interested 
themselves in all the animals and _ insects 
round them. They would spend hours in snar- 
ing gophers, in hunting birds’ nests on the 
ground or watching the activities of an ant hill. 

Rattlesnakes were common on the prairie, 
and every child knew how dangerous they 
were. But they also knew, says the contrib- 
utor who supplies us with this anecdote, that 
it was easy to kill them with a lariat or a 
bridle, and many a boy took pride in the 
rattles he carried in his pocket. One day a 
boy, perhaps ten years of age, barefooted and 
alone, was riding slowly among the cattle 
when his pony suddenly shied and threw him 
square on top of a rattlesnake that was coiled 
ready to spring. On regaining his feet he was 
horrified to diScover that the fangs had 
caught in the seat of his trousers, and that 
the snake was hanging to him. Most children 
would probably have shrieked or fainted 
with fright, but the prairie lad looked round 
for a stone and, not seeing one, drew a rub- 
ber ball from his hip pocket and with it 
knocked the snake to the ground. There he 
killed it with his rope. What had saved the 
boy from being bitten was the fact that he 
fell on the snake when it was coiled; for, as 
is well known, the snake jumps as it strikes 
and cannot otherwise get the driving power 
for a deep thrust with its fangs. 
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BETWEEN SYLLABLES IN THE 
PANTRY 


oO by side lived Mrs. Amelia Twing and 
Miss Roberta Cottrell. Miss Roberta’s 
home was a wonder of neatness, her motions 
and tones were quick and full of energy. Mrs. 
Twing, on the other hand, besides being a lax 
housekeeper, was very slow and indolent of 
speech and manner. 

One morning when Miss Roberta was clear- 
ing her breakfast table Mrs. Twing entered on 
an errand. , 

“T’m cooking up my grapes for jelly,” she 
began in a leisurely tone, “and I carhe in to 
see if you could let me have a little piece of 
cheese—” 

“Cheese!” Miss Roberta caught up the 
word as she was darting with a pitcher of 
milk into the pantry. From the depths of 
the pantry she continued, “Bless my heart, 
Amelia, I haven’t a snip of cheese in the 
house. I don’t see what you’d want with 
cheese anyway in connection with jelly! If 
you’ve got a curious notion in your head 
about cheese being good to clear it with, take 
my advice and drop it. You’ll make a mess 
of it, sure as eggs!” 

“— cloth,” placidly finished Mrs. Twing 
as Miss Roberta reappeared from the pantry. 
“T want a piece of cheesecloth to strain the 
juice through.” 

“O-o-oh,” gulped Miss Roberta. “Well, 
that’s different.” 
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SURGERY AND RED ANTS IN 
MOROCCO 


See in Morocco manages by entirely 
different means to arrive at the same ends 
as those of the surgery of Europe and of 
America. Speaking of operations on broken 
skulls in Morocco, a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine says that, though there is no actual 
trepanning of the bone, the scalp is opened 
and drawn back and the broken bits of bone 
are removed and replaced by a part of the 
dried shell of a gourd, which, overlapping the 
uninjured part of the skull, covers the aper- 
ture and protects the brain. The scalp is re- 
placed and sewed up. 

The Berbers of the Atlas region use a very 
ingenious method of closing incisions and skin 
wounds. Although they know and practice 
the art of sewing up wounds, they have no 
means of disinfecting the material, and the 
stitches often open or form sores. Therefore, 
holding the two edges of the skin together, so 
as to leave a little of both edges protruding, 
they apply a live red ant to the wound. The 
ant closes his strong mandibles on the skin, 
and an instant later it is decapitated with 2 
pair of scissors. The mandibles, which remain 
closed, hold the two edges of skin firmly to- 
gether. Four or five of these “clips” are ap- 
plied to a wound a few inches in length. 
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What the 24 Brownies do 


All of the pictures on this page are repro- 
duced in the exact size from negatives 
made with 24 Brownies on Kodak Film. 


What You Can Do witha Brownie 


The pictures really tell, better than words, just what anybody can do 
with a Brownie. It is a very simple little camera, yet it is fully 
equipped for snap-shots out-of-doors, for time exposures indoors or 
out, for flashlights and home portraiture. It can, with the aid of a 
seventy-five cent Kodak Portrait Attachment make delightful ‘‘close- 
ups,’’ as the picture of Mary Louise in the upper left-hand corner 
amply proves. And it’s all very easy. 

There are Brownies in several sizes, but this is about the 2A Brownie 
in particular. It makes pictures 24x4% inches, has a meniscus achro- 
matic lens, a rotary self-setting shutter, has three stops (diaphragms) 
and two finders—one for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. It 
requires no focusing and loads in daylight with Kodak Film Cartridges 
of six or twelve exposures. It is covered with a fine imitation grain 
leather with metal parts finished in 
nickel and black enamel. 


You Can Make Good 


Pictures with a Brownie 


The No. 24 Brownie 
Price =” Saae 

















All Kodak Dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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THE OCTOBER STARS 


in the southeast, but the head of the 

horse does not show in the chart. At 
the opposite corner, Alpheratz, at A, belongs 
to Andromeda as well as to Pegasus and 
marks her head. The Great Nebula appears at 
N, just above one of the two stars that mark 
Andromeda’s waist. The next pair of stars to 
the left are her feet, and from her left foot, 
which is marked by the lower star of the two, 
a line is drawn to Algol, the demon star, at 
D. At a right angle from D is Mirfak. Algol 
and Mirfak are the chief stars of the con- 
stellation Perseus, the hero who rescued An- 
dromeda from the Sea Monster. His head is 
above the stars on the chart and is not clearly 
marked; Mirfak is in his body. Algol is in the 
head of Medusa, which was so terrible in 
aspect that no one could look at it and live, 
and which Perseus used to vanquish the mon- 
ster. Algol is regularly eclipsed by an invisible 
satellite that revolves round it once every two 
days, twenty hours, forty-eight minutes and 
fifty-five seconds. The best opportunities this 
month to see Algol “wink his demon eye” will 
come at approximately 11 p.m. on October 
25 and at 8 p.m. on October 29; the other 
eclipses come in daylight or in the small _hours 
of the morning. 

There is another star near by, the behavior 
of which is almost the reverse of Algol’s. It is 
Mira (the wonderful). It was discovered long 
before Algol, whose periodicity was first ob- 
served by Goodricke in 1783, and is one of 
the stars that makes the Sea Monster, the 
lower constellation at the right of the chart. 
A pentagon of stars marks his horned head; 
the second star in the neck, represented in the 
chart by a little square marked M, is Mira. 
In 1596 Fabricius discovered that Mira is vis- 
ible to the naked eye for a month or so every 
eleven months. Ordinarily it shows through 
the telescope as a star of the ninth magnitude, 
but after eight months of that degree of 
obscurity it begins to grow brighter and con- 
tinues to gain in brilliancy until it has reached 
the second magnitude. For a week it outshines 
all near-by stars; then its light fades again 
until once more it can be seen only through a 
telescope. May 30, 1921, was the most recent 
date,on which it reached its highest point of 
brilliancy, and it will not be bright again until 
next March, when unfortunately it will be in 
the wrong part of the sky for us in~America 
to see it. 

The behavior of Mira cannot be caused, as 
Algol’s behavior is, by its having an eclipsing 
attendant. Probably Mira consists of two 
comets, loose aggregations of matter that, 
moving in intersecting orbits, collide once in 
eleven months, and that in the heat of the 
collision glow brilliantly for a while. 

Such is probably the way in which all tem- 
porary stars are produced. The great Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe discovered the first 
temporary star ever seen through a telescope. 
That was in 1572, a few years before the dis- 
covery of Mira. Tycho Brahe’s star lasted 
only a few weeks, but in that short time it 
became brighter even than Venus, the most 
brilliant of the planets. It was in the con- 
stellation Cassiopeia, near B in the upper 
left-hand part of the chart. That star was 
undoubtedly the result of a collision between 
two great masses of ordinarily invisible mat- 
ter. Were any such mass on its way to collide 
with our solar system we should know it 
almost a century in advance, for its coming 
would affect the present relations of our earth 


§ iy Great Square of Pegasus is now high 


with the moon and the planets that gravita- 
tion has established. So long as they continue 
unchanged no such disaster threatens us. 

The latest notable temporary star appeared 
near Algol in 1901. It burst into view suddenly 
in February, as a star brighter than Capella, 
but by May it could no longer be seen. 

At the right of the Sea Monster is a star of 
the second magnitude named Deneb Kaitos 
(the whale’s tail). The other Deneb is the 
topmost star in the Cross, now high up in the 
northwest. 

Above the Sea Monster at K is the knot in 
the ribbon that unites the two Fishes. The 
upper fish is between H (Hamal in the Ram) 
and A (Alpheratz). The lower fish is marked 
by the pretty ring of stars called the Circlet 
of the Western Fish. Down at the right of the 
chart is the big star Fomalhaut, now due 
south of us and unrivaled in brilliancy by 
any other star in its neighborhood. 

Just above K, at E, is the point at which 
on Sunday evening, October 16, 1921, the 
eclipse of the moon will occur. Though the 
eclipse will be partial, only a small crescent 
will be left uncovered by the shadow of the 
earth. The eclipse will last approximately 
three hours and at Boston will be at its max- 
imum about half past five in the afternoon. 
It will take place too early in the afternoon 
for persons on the Pacific Coast to see it. 

At the left of the chart is the last of the 
twelve consteilations of the zodiac to appear 
in these maps; next month the procession will 
begin again. The last one is the Bull (Taurus). 
Its chief star is Aldebaran, a big red star just 
risen, which marks the eye of the Bull. Any- 
one can easily recognize the Bull’s forehead 
by the small group of five stars arranged in a 
V, of which Aldebaran is the chief. The five 
stars were named the Hyades (the rainy ones) 
by the ancients, who noticed that their ap- 
pearance coincided with the autumnal rains. 
They have recently attracted the attention of 
astronomers for another reason. The total 
eclipse of the sun on May 29, 1919, occurred 
just above the Hyades—a most fortunate 
occurrence, for Professor Einstein had an- 
nounced a new theory of gravitaiion that 
astronomers could test by determining how 
much the sun attracted a light ray passing 
near the edge of it. Only during an eclipse is 
it possible to see a star near enough to the 
edge of the sun so that the test may be 
applied; and that particular part of the sky 
is unusually rich in closely packed stars. 

The horns of the Bull reach toward the 
north. At the tip of one horn is Nath, a star 
that also belongs to the pentagon marking 
the constellation Auriga (the Charioteer). The 
chief star in it is Capella, C. Astronomers say 
that in color and general make-up our sun is 
like Capella, but that it is much smaller. 
Capella means the she-goat; the little stars 
just outside the pentagon are her three kids. 

Just above the Hyades are the Pleiades, a 
wonderful group of countless stars. Six of 
them can be seen with the naked eye, but on 
account of a seventh, seen with difficulty, the 
ancients called them the Seven Sisters. 

All four of the visible planets are now 
morning stars. They are nearly in a line 
between Regulus above and the sun, which is 
now close to Spica, below. Mars is the highest ; 
then in order of altitude above the horizon 
come Venus, Saturn and Jupiter: a splendid 
morning sky! If you get up while it is still 
dark, turn to the west and you will see the 
Bull there again and Orion. 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
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W. L, DOUGLAS SHOES | 
| e best known shoes in the world. | 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas | 
stores, direct from the factory to || 
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to you the best 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
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Ts your complexion rough, 
red or blotchy? Don’t try 
to conceal the defects with cos- 
metics which only attract at- 
tention to the blemishes. Begin 
today to clear your skin with Resi- 
nol and Ointment. This treat- 
ment cleanses the skin and permits 
tt to breathe while overcoming the 

efects, Ask your druggist for it. 


Resinol 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- e book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3332 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.111.8t., Indianapolis 
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scription may begin at any time in the year 
‘4 ro will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made ¥ Post Office Money 
Order pxpress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well us the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for Rabiication should, in eve: 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. i 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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HERPES 


HE word “herpes” comes from the Greek 

word that means “‘to creep.” There are two 
forms of herpes—herpes simplex, or simple 
herpes, which is the kind we shall consider 
here, and herpes zoster, a distinct disease. 

When a person is about to have an attack 
of herpes his skin usually burns or prickles or 
itches and then shows a reddened and slightly 
swollen patch on which small vesicles pres- 
ently arise. The content of the vesicles, which 
is at first a clear liquid, later becomes dark 
and then purulent. After a few days crusts 
form over the vesicles but in a little while fall 
off and leave the skin somewhat reddened. 
The redness disappears in its turn, and the 
attack is over. 

Herpes may appear anywhere on the body, 
but generally it attacks the face; and since it 
is usually accompanied with chills and fever 
it is often referred to as “cold sores” or as 
“fever blisters.” Some people are especially 
susceptible to herpes and have an attack 
whenever anything irritates their skin even 
slightly or lowers their general health. It often 
accompanies such feverish disorders as pneu- 
monia, grippe and typhoid fever. 

Persons who are susceptible to herpes may 
bring on an attack through errors of diet. 
Such persons should avoid the foods that give 
trouble; shellfish may cause it in one person, 
sugar in another. 

The disorder is not contagious, the diagno- 
sis is easy and the treatment simple. Some- 
times an attack can be cured by constantly 
applying alcohol or spirit of camphor. A solu- 
tion of boric acid or of resorcin will often 
relieve the burning and itching. When herpes 
recurs constantly a tonic is usually helpful. 
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THE SET OF THE SAIL 


Be was in one of his periodical fits of 
depression. The world had been running 
smoothly for some time, but now the pendu- 
lum was swinging the other way, and he did 
not like it. 

“Everything seems to be against me these 
days, Uncle Jim,” he grumbled. “Nothing 
goes my way any more. I’m going to quit— 
that’s all. What headway can a fellow make 
when everything in the world is against him? 
Bound to be a failure.” 

“Humph,” said Uncle Jim meditatively. “I 
didn’t know that you and Napoleon had so 
much in common, Bob. He felt that way, too, 
when he was about seventeen. But what puz- 
zles me is whether you and he are alike in one 
other point. I must really look that up and 
see whether he too was such a different person 
on sea and on land.” 

Bob looked puzzled. “Different on sea and 
on land? How? What’s the joke, Uncle Jim?” 


“No joke. Just plain facts. As Shakespeare 
remarks, you 














“suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

“T’ve been at the shore with you three 
summers, and I’ve been out in your little sail- 
boat more times than I can count, but never 
once have I heard you say you couldn’t get 
anywhere because the wind or the tide was 
against you. As I remember, you used to go 
to Pine Cove pretty often last summer when 
the wind was dead wrong.” 

There was a twinkle in Uncle Jim’s eyes, 
for the visits to Pine Cove had been a family 
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joke. There had been a very pretty reason for 
those visits. But Bob loftily ignored every- 
thing except the subject in hand. 

“A good sailor doesn’t have to sail with the 
wind or the tide,” he explained. “If a man 
knows how to set his sail right he can take 
advantage of the wind, whichever way it 
blows from. You know that as well as I do, 
Uncle Jim.” 

“And then you say you aren’t different on 
sea and on land,” said Uncle Jim thought- 
fully. “Well, I was going to read you a lecture 
on the uses of adversity, but I don’t need to. 
You’ve put it into—shall I say a sea shell? 
If you know how to set your sail, you can 
take advantage of any wind and go where 
you please. Well, now you go right out and 
apply that idea on dry land, and see if you 
don’t make port with a good cargo.” - 

Bob nodded, and a dawning smile came 
over his face. “Master Robert Sheffield,” he 
said, “seventeen years out from Babyhood, 
bound for Success and the Future. Aye, aye, 
sir!’ 
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THE RIVAL STALKERS 


VY grandfather, writes a contributor, lived 

in western North Carolina when it was 
virtually a wilderness. This incident happened 
one day while he was tracking a deer. 

He had been following it for several miles 
through the forest when, on going over a 
small hill, he saw it quietly feeding in a valley 
not far off. While he was trying to decide 
how to get within easy range without fright- 
ening it he discovered that an Indian was 
stalking it from the opposite direction. 

So intent was the Indian on the game that 
he did not see the white man crouching in the 
underbrush. My grandfather waited and a 
few moments later saw a slight movement 
among the low branches of a tree a little 
ahead of the deer. Looking closely, he dis- 
tinguished a panther crouching on the large 
limb of a giant oak; its ears were pinned 
back, its tail swayed softly, and its eyes were 
fixed on the approaching deer: For the mo- 
ment my grandfather forgot the Indian. 

When the deer was about fifteen feet from 
the tree in which the panther was crouching 
the keen whiplike report of the Indian’s rifle 
sounded through the forest, and the deer fell 
dead in its tracks. Knife in hand the Indian 
immediately ran to dress the game. No sooner 
had he reached the carcass than the panther 
launched itself into the air and landed full 
upor his shoulders. 

Then followed an exciting struggle during 
which the panther seemed to be in the air 
above his kneeling foe most of the time. Again 
and again the Indian drove his knife into the 
animal and finally it staggered away and fell 
to rise no more. 

The Indian seemed little the worse for the 
fight, and in a few moments he was at work 
dressing the deer. Then my grandfather stole 
quietly away through the gathering shadows, 
wondering that any people could face so 
calmly their natural foes and then turn in 
so matter-of-fact a way to their interrupted 


tasks. 
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OFF ON THE WRONG FOOT 


HE principal of a certain school prided 

himself on the speed with which his pupils 
went through the fire drill. When he asked 
them, “What would you children do if I told 
you there was a fire in the building?” the an- 
swer he had taught them rolled with aston- 
ishing glibness from their tongues: 

One day Dr. Henry van Dyke was to lec- 
ture to the pupils. In introducing him the 
principal asked, “Now, children, what would 
vou do if I told you that Dr. Henry van 
Dyke was to lecture here to-day ?” 

And three hundred voices responded in 
singsong, “We would rise promptly, put away 
our books and then quietly and without dis- 
order, but as quickly as possible, file out to 
the street.” 
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THE PROPER SALUTE 


HE women’s auxiliaries, says the Home 

Sector, the members of which got into 
uniforms and wore polished Sam Browne 
belts much astonished the overseas veterans 
on their return. A battered old overseas cam- 
paigner happened to spy one of those women 
in her neat uniform shortly after he arrived 
in New York. His eyes lifted, then opened 
wide as she brought her heels together and 
snapped out a salute worthy of a Canadian 
sergeant major. For a moment he was non- 
plused; he couldn’t think how to answer it. 
Then an inspiration came. He curtsied. 
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te the Bullseye Since 1864 


Pride 
of Possession 


A real boy appreciates a real rifle, 
There’s an obligation on his part 
to excel with it and grow up with 
all the high ideals of true sports- 
manship. 

Stevens Rifles are real rifles 
and have helped to make manly, 
sportsmanlike boys for 57 years. 

Many fathers — and grand- 
fathers—who are using Savage 
Highpower Sporting Rifles today 
learned to shoot with a Stevens. 

Tell your Dad that Stevens 
dealers everywhere will show you 
the various Stevens models and 
will be glad to tell you many 
things you ought to know about 
learning to shoot right. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Executive & Export Offices : 50Church St., New York 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, New York 





If you had a magic wishing-ring 


You hardly could get a delicious meal-time 
drink more easily or wonderfully than you can 
make a cup of Instant Postum. Just add boiling 
water in the cup, stir, and there you are! 


And the kindest magic could not bring you a 
drink that was freer of harm. 6 


It is generally known that boys and girls should 
not drink tea or coffee because of the drug quali- 
ties in these drinks—but you may have Postum 
any time, without harm. All of the family will 
enjoy Postum—every grocer sells it. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum 














every requirement of home sewing. It is equipped with 
complete set of best attachments and will yield equally good 
results whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer 
material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sew- 
ing on heavy suitings. 


Low Prices — Attractive Terms 


Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects 
a large saving for each purchaser. We offer a choice of seven 
styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guar- 
antee each machine for twenty-five years, and pay all freight ¥ 








charges to your nearest freight station. 


A post-card request brings you our free Illustrated Booklet, 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS and Free Trial Offer by return mail. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
= : SOSr~x'S0K< SOSnrSOS 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 
TVORY shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 
Large Gake 
Especially for laundry 


use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath, 





Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 





Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
36-J, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
A! Gamble Co.,Cin- 
en He. cinnati, 
Ee SA. Ohio. 
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COPYMIGHT 1921 BY TWE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. C'NOINNAT! 


HE daily bath isa real pleas- 

ure to millions of people 
because of Ivory Soap, yet they 
do not think of Ivory as only a 
‘‘bath’’ soap. 


For the toilet, the shampoo and 


the nursery its users would not. 


risk using any other soap, yet 
they do not think of Ivory asa 
“‘toilet’’ soap exclusively. 


For fine laundry work Ivory 
is the safest soap that can be 
made, but no one classifies it as 
a ‘‘laundry’’ soap. 


THE CGMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 











October 6, 1921 


Whenever soap comes in contact 


with the skin—use Ivory. 


Ivory Soap is—Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory Soap 
and use it because it z Ivory 
Soap. No term that puts it in 
the same. group as any other 
soap does it justice because it in- 
cludes— not four or five — but 
every one of the seven essentials 
that soap can have. 


Whiteness, fragrance, mildness, 
purity, abundant lather, easy 
rinsing, ‘‘it floats’ ; — without 
all these qualities no soap can 
give the same satisfaction for 
any use as Ivory,—and what soap 
but Ivory combines all seven? 





IVORY SOAP | imei) 994% PURE 


'v FLOATS 























